we dedicate our October issue to 


young people of the United States 

are proud to print the essays that 
won national awards at Continental Con- 
gress in April. When you read them you 
will see that the youngsters of today are 
worthy to carry the responsibility for de- 
fending America. Your attention is also 
Pealled to the project of four DAR chap- 
ters of Alexandria, Va.—conducting tours 
of this super-historic town for members of 
two grades in the public schools. This 
idea could well be followed by chapters 
in other places steeped in history. 
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Bronze statue of the Revolutionary heroine, Sybil Ludington, by Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
noted sculptress, of Bethel, Conn. This-statue, presented to Enoch Crosby Chapter, was 


stands on the shor to 1 
ION MAGAZINE octc 


N MY WAY to visit the State Society in 
Hawaii, it was my privilege and pleasure 
‘to be the luncheon guest of John Wayne, the 
recipient of our Motion Picture Award at Con- 
tinental Congress for the best historical picture 
of the year, The Alamo. Mr. Wayne produced 
and directed this motion picture. Because he 
was in Africa in April, his publicity director, 
Mr. Russell Birdwell, accepted the award for 
him. 
| In San Antonio, Tex., stands the Alamo—a 
monument to the independent spirit of Ameri- 
cans. Many Americans have forgotten about the 
war that won for Texas its independence from 
Mexico, but not about the famous siege of the 
Alamo. A Mexican army had come to San An- 
tonio to put down the Texas revolution. Texas 
soldiers had established themselves in the old 
Alamo Mission that served them as a fort. 
There were less than 200 of them and at least 
ten times that many men in the besieging forces. 


Not one of the Texans who fought there lived 
to tell the story—but some of their valiant 
words have been preserved. Around these words 
and around the deeds of the defenders of the 


The President General's Message 


Alamo, one of America’s most gallant stories 
has grown up. The siege of the Alamo was a 
superlatively dramatic episode in the history of 
the United States. 


The courage of the men of the Alamo must 
find a counterpart in the dedication of Ameri- 
cans today. No formally declared war ever 
posed as great a threat to the American way of 
life as Communist aggression from without and 
socialistic infiltration from within. To meet this 
threat requires every instinct of devotion that 
each and every one of us possesses. 


United States Day, October 23, will be ob- 
served by all patriotic Americans as an oppor- 
tunity to express their belief in the fundamental 
principles underlying our Nation’s greatness 
and to express their loyalty to our Constitution- 
al form of government. Under our Constitution, 
the United States of America has become a 
land of the highest standards of living, the most 
freedom, and the best opportunity for the pur- 
suit of happiness and prosperity ever enjoyed 
by any people, at any time, in recorded history. 


Fly your Flag on United States Day, and 
urge your friends and neighbors to do’likewise. 
More than 18,000 American Flags were on 
display in Nashville, Tennessee, Independence 
Day due to the efforts of a small group of pa- 
triotic women. This is a shining example of 
what can be done by patriotic women working 
together. 


One of the main projects of this administra- 
tion is the building of the Doris Pike White 
Auditorium-Gymnasium at Kate Duncan Smith 
DAR School. The building will be dedicated 
October 24, Founders Day at the School. I hope 
that many of you will be with us on that day. 


It is my sincere wish that every chapter has 
a highly successful year working for our histor- 
ical, patriotic, and educational objectives. 


Doris PIKE WHITE, 


y 
a, 
! 


16 years old when she made 

Revolutionary War history; on 
April 26, 1777, she rode on horse- 
back, through the night, unarmed, 
on the dangerous mission of calling 
out Col. Ludington’s regiment. 

Her exploit was known to few peo- 
ple outside Putnam County, N.Y., ex- 
cept those in command of the Army. 
Generals Washington and Rocham- 
beau came to her home in person to 
commend her for her bravery, and 
among others, Alexander Hamilton 
sent compliments. 

Enoch Crosby Chapter, of Putnam 
County, after 150 years, was first to 
recognize her deed by placing mark- 
ers along the route of her famous 
ride. 

Anna Hyatt Huntington, the noted 
sculptress of Bethel, Conn., has cre- 
ated a one and one-third lifesize 
bronze statue of Sybil riding her 
horse, in which she has depicted the 
spirit and determination of the girl 
and the strength of the horse. Be- 
cause. the historic ride took place in 
Putnam County, Mrs. Huntington 
has presented this magnificent statue 
to Enoch Crosby Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Its un- 
veiling and dedication took place on 
June 3, 1961, in Carmel, N.Y., where 
it has been placed on the “Green” 
along Main St. and bordering beau- 
tiful Lake Glenida. The fieldstone 
base was given by the late D. Mallory 
Stephens and Mrs. Stephens and Mr. 
and Mrs. A. D. Townsend; its in- 
scribed granite tablet was presented 
in memory of a deceased chapter 
member, Martha Lukens Hopkins, 
by her husband, Mrs. Wallace Hop- 
kins; and the landscaping was pro- 
vided by the chapter—are all in keep- 
ing with the simplicity of 1777. 

Mrs. Huntingdon has also given a 
smaller bronze replica of the Sybil 
Ludington statue, which Enoch Cros- 
by Chapter has presented to the Na- 
tional Society. It will be dedicated 
during Continental Congress in Wash- 
ington, April 1962. 
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LUDINGTON was only 


Col. Henry Ludington, Sybil’s 
father, was in command of a volun- 
teer regiment of men who lived in 
the country surrounding the hamlet 
of Fredericksburg, N.Y., where the 
colonel had his drill grounds in a field 
opposite his manor house. Since the 
Revolutionary War this place has 
been called Ludingtonville. The vol- 
unteers enlisted for periods in be- 
tween planting and harvesting their 
crops, and when possible they as- 
sembled for drill on the colonel’s 
parade grounds, as the place was 
called. Many of them milked their 
cows and did their usual farm chores 
before walking (in some cases as 
many as 10 miles) to the drill field, 
where they served for a day of inten- 
sive training and then returned to 
their homes on foot to complete eve- 
ning farm duties. 

Sybil was the oldest of Col. Lud- 
ington’s 12 children. In those days 
teen-age delinquency was unheard of. 
The older girls mothered the younger 
children. There were many demands 
for kitchen work, baby tending, etc., 
but Sybil found time to watch her 
father drill those ragged and tired 
farmers into soldiers, and she knew 
where each one lived. 

When she was helping to put her 
brothers and sisters to bed on the 
evening of April 26, 1777, little did 
she know that British redcoats were 
plundering Danbury, Conn., only 25 
miles away. They had landed near 
Westport, Conn., and marched to 
Danbury, where they knew that such 
supplies as clothing, medicine, and 
ammunition along with barrels of 
pork, flour, and molasses, were stored 
for the Continental Army, but they 
didn’t know about the rum. 

When these 2,000 redcoats, under 
the command of General Tryon, 
marched into the town, Danbury’s 
defense consisted of 150 militiamen. 
Knowing that they were so greatly 
outnumbered, many of these men fled 
to safety with their retreating families 
while waiting for reinforcements. The 
invaders set fire to the storage barns, 


By Louise P. Townsend 


Enoch Crosby Chapter, Carmel, N.Y. 


and history says that molasses and 
baconfat ran down the gutters like 
water. When they discovered the rum, 
it was only a short time before the 
officers lost all control of their men. 
Squads of intoxicated redcoats stag- 
gered up and down the street, singing 
and shouting insults, meanwhile set- 
ting fire to the buildings as they went. 
Nearly every house in the town was 
burned, with its contents. 

On this eventful evening Sybil was 
startled by the sound of a fast-ap- 
proaching horse; and, when its rider 
knocked on the door, she looked 
over the banister to see her father 
greet a tired and weary soldier, who 
had ridden 25 miles to say “The 
British are burning Danbury, no one 
knows where they will go next. Gen- 
erals Silliman and Wooster want you 
to muster your men and come to help 
fight the redcoats back to the Sound.” 

It was spring planting time, and 
Col. Ludington’s regiment had just 
returned from a long session of 
guarding the Hudson Highlands. Sybil 
knew that all these men were scat- 
tered in their homes around the 
countryside. She rushed down the 
stairs saying “Father, I'll go call your 
men.” The colonel knew that his men 
would heed her call because they 
would believe her, but he also knew 
of the dangers for a young girl, with 
the woods full of unscrupulous bush- 
whackers, cowboys, and Army desert- 
ers; but Sybil’s earnest appeal and her 
assurance that she was not afraid 
brought her father’s consent, with a 
pat of admiration. 

In a matter of minutes she was in 
her saddle and galloping off into the 
night, with only a stick in her hand 
to hurry the horse and knock on the 
doors. At that late hour there were 
no lights in the houses to guide her. 

Even today, with our thickly pop- 
ulated country and our beautifully 
paved highways, it would be a daring 
feat for a girl of 16. Our imagination 
can hardly take us to the narrow, un- 
marked, oxcart roads of 1777, but 

(Continued on page 622) 
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LEXANDRIA, Va., DAR me 
bers have boned up on their 
history, donned their most com- 

fortable shoes, and during the current 
school year guided 2,000 fourth and 
seventh grade students on walking 
tours of local historic shrines and 
landmarks. 


To the steady patter of feet, youth- 
ful voices have been heard asking 
questions about George Washington 
and Lafayette; George Mason and 
John Paul Jones; Thomas Jefferson 
and Patrick Henry; Stonewall Jack- 
son and Robert E. Lee; The Revolu- 
tionary War and the War Between 
the States; and The Declaration of 
Independence, The Constitution, and 
the Virginia Bill of Rights. 

At Christ Church, the starting 
point, students had an opportunity 
to sit briefly in the pews of Wash- 
ington and Lee. They walked from 
there to the Old Friendship Fire 
House to see the engine General 
Washington bought after seeing one 
like it when he attended the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia. 

The boys and girls learned that 
Alexandria was founded more than 
200 years ago, in 1749; George 


Washington, then 17 years old, 
helped John West, Jr., survey the 
first lots; Virginia was a_ royal 


colony of England and Alexandria a 
thriving seaport, larger than the port 
of New York and a rival to the port 
of Boston; from 1790 to 1846 a 
large part of the city was in the 
District of Columbia. (Virginia gave 
30 square miles and Maryland 70 
Square miles to form the 100-square- 
mile area to be used for the Capital 
City of the United States. By act of 
Congress in 1846, part of the land 
was returned to Virginia). 

The groups stopped at the house 
where Lafayette stayed on his visit 
in 1824; St. Mary’s, the first per- 
manent Roman Catholic Church in 
Virginia; St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
which served as a Federal Hospital 
during the War Between the States; 
the Old Presbyterian Meeting House, 
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Gateway to yard of Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., 


where the Tomb of the Unknown 
Revolutionary Soldier has _ been 
marked by the CAR; the houses of 
Dr. James Craik and Dr. Elisha Dick, 
physicians and friends of George 
Washington; and the “Little Flounder 
House” of George Coryell, who fer- 
ried Washington across the Delaware 
before the battle of Trenton. 

At the Stabler-Leadbeater apothe- 
cary shop, second oldest drugstore in 
the country, where prescriptions were 
filled for the First Lady, Mrs. George 
Washington, they saw original bottles 
and pharmacopoeia. 


the starting point of the tours. 


The next stop was the Carlyle 
House, which served for a time as 
General Braddock’s headquarters. It 
was here that five colonial Governors 
met to discuss financing the French 
and Indian War; their plans ulti- 
mately resulted in the Stamp Act and 
thus led to the Revolutionary War. 

The final stop was at Gadsby’s 
Tavern, meeting place for Washing- 
ton and many other leaders of the 
time, where, at a public meeting, 
George Mason’s Fairfax County Re- 
solves were adopted; these were a 
forerunner of the Virginia Bill of 
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Rights and of The Constitution. — 

Flounder houses and fire plaques, 
hitching posts and cobblestone streets, 
dungeons and cannon played parts in 
the tour. 

These tours were begun 4 years 
ago for Patrick Henry Elementary 
School fourth graders by their princi- 
pal, Miss Mollie B. Whitlock, mem- ; Sc 
ber of John Alexander Chapter, 
DAR, with her chapter members act- ; 
ing as guides. They proved so suc- 
cessful as a supplement to the teach- 
ing of Virginia history that, at the 
request of the other school princi- 
pals, they have been expanded to 
include all of the Alexandria ele- 


Alexandria's School Tour Committee, ready to 

start off a group of students. (L. to r.) Mrs. 

Donald W. Blount, Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter; Mrs. .s 

Fred E. Everett, Kate Waller Barrett Chapter; y 
Mrs. Harris J. Andrews, Jr., John Alexander : 

Chapter; Mrs. Robert S. Henry, Mount Vernon 

Chapter; Miss Mollie B. Whitlock, principal of 

Patrick Henry School, chairman. 


The famous Stabler-Leadbeater Apothecary 
Shop in Alexandria, where prescriptions were 
filled for the Washington family. 


mentary schools, with guides fur- 
nished by all four Alexandria DAR 
chapters. 

Each student is given a printed 
pamphlet supplied by the DAR chap- 
ters and prepared in cooperation with 
the school committee. This contains 
historical dates and facts brought out 
during the tour. 

Miss Whitlock, representing the 
elementary principals, is serving as 
Chairman of the School Tour Com- 
mittee. Mrs. C. D. Cope, Dr. Elisha 
Dick Chapter, is vice chairman. Rep- 
resenting the four DAR chapters on 
the committee are Mrs. Robert S. 
Henry, Mount Vernon; Mrs. Fred E. 
Everett, Kate Waller Barrett; Mrs. 
Donald W. Blount, Dr. Elisha Dick; 
and Mrs. Harris J. Andrews, Jr., 


Passed on, July 26, at Fairport, N.Y., Mrs. John P. Mosher (Ethel M. Vance), | 
Vice President General, 1927-30, and Vice Chairman, Constitution Hall Building _ 
and Finance Committee. She joined the DAR 67 years ago, in 1894. She was a © 
member of Irondequoit Chapter, Rochester, N.Y., for 48 years and regent for 
6 years. 


Mary H. Stoddard Johnston (Mrs. Robert J.), of Humboldt, Iowa, died March 
3, 1961. A member of Mary Brewster Chapter, she was Iowa’s State Regent, 
1914—16; Treasurer General, 1917-20; Vice President General, 1939-42; and 
Honorary Vice President General since .1943. 
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Rock Ford, Lancaster, Pennsylvania : 


Home of General Edward Hand, Commander in the Revolutionary War 


and a ot Continental 


N AUTHENTIC example of 


comfortable country living dur- 

ing our first formative years has 
been preserved at Rock Ford, home 
of General Edward Hand, at Lan- 
caster, Pa. A picture of Rock Ford 
appeared on page 245 of the March 
Magazine. 

Virtually unchanged architectural- 
ly since it was built over a 160 years 
ago and surprisingly untouched by 
deterioration, the mansion is of sturdy 
Georgian style and simple, grace- 
ful design. Pleasantly spacious, Rock 
Ford’s four floors are built on the 
center-hall-and-four-corner-room 
plans so typical of the period. Origi- 
nal 18th century floors, stairtreads 
and rails, shutters, doors, cupboards, 
panelings and even window glass still 
greet the 20th century visitor. 
Swatches of original wall paints, of 
surprisingly bold colors, are even 
visible for comparison. 

Efforts to preserve Rock Ford 
were begun in October, 1957. 
Through the efforts of many people, 
including members of local patriotic 
and historical groups, a movement 
was started to preserve the house be- 
fore its historic value would be lost. 
In June 1958 the Rock Ford Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit community corpora- 
tion, was set up to carry out the pres- 
ervation project and maintain the 
house as a community trust. 

Research promptly showed that so 
many existing features of Rock Ford 
were authentic that preservation 
rather than restoration has been the 
keynote of its workers. Working 
meticulously to preserve Rock Ford’s 
authenticity, the Foundation set up 
task forces in the area of research on 
Rock Ford and General Hand, house 
preservation, ground restoration, fur- 
nishings, and crafts. New findings 
frequently slowed the work and 
caused entire programs to be changed. 
Some parts of the restoration will not 
be completed for some time, such as 


1 Written at the request of Donegal Chapter, 
Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Mehler is a member of the 
Board of Rock Ford Foundation, ~ 
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restoration of outbuildings and recon- 
struction of porches, which originally 
ran the length of both sides of the 
house. 

Situated 4 miles south of Penn 
Square in Williamson Park, the prop- 
erty lies along the south bank of the 
Conestoga, named for the Indian 
tribe native to this region. The house, 
halfway up the hill, commanded a 
fine view of the brook below and, in 
the distance, of the spires that dotted 
Lancaster from its earliest days. It 
was here that General Edward Hand, 
after his extended service in many 
battles of the Revolutionary War, 
spent his later years. 


Edward Hand’s Military Career 


Edward Hand was born December 
31, 1744, in the Province of Leinster, 
Ireland. He immigrated to America in 
1767 as a surgeon’s mate with the 
18th Royal Irish Regiment of Foot; 
he had received his medical training 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He arrived 
in Philadelphia on May 20 of that 
year. 

Hand came to Lancaster to practice 
medicine and surgery, and it was here 
that he met and married Katharine 
Ewing, daughter of Captain John 
Ewing and niece of Judge Jasper 
Yeates., 

His service with the American 
Army began on July 22, 1775, as a 
lieutenant colonel in one of the two 
Lancaster County companies of “ex 
pert riflemen” assigned to Colonel 
William Thompson’s Pennsylvania 
Rifle Battalion. 

Between his initial commissioning 
and his honorable discharge in 1800, 
he rose in rank to major general and 
saw a remarkable amount of service. 
He first served on Prospect Hill, in 
sight of Bunker Hill and Boston. 
After the British withdrew, he joined 
General Sullivan in New York in 


March, 1776. His regimental head- 
quarters were at New Utrecht, Long 
Island. In August of that year he took 
part in the Battle of Long Island and 
protected the American retreat. There 


followed the Battle of White Plains, 


after which Washington retreated 
south to Pennsylvania. On December 
25, Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware and took Trenton. On January 
3, 1777, the Battle of Princeton was 
fought, which resulted in the British 
retreat to New York, leaving the 
Americans in control of New Jersey. 
Edward Hand took part in these bat- 
tles. 

In July 1777, General Hand was 
sent to Fort Pitt in western Pennsyl- 
vania to mobilize the militia against 
the Indians and the Tories. He re- 
mained there until the following sum- 
mer; and in October 1778, having 
been promoted to brigadier general, 
he succeeded General Stark in com- 
mand at Albany. 

As a result of his experience with 
the Indians at Fort Pitt, he was 
ordered, in the spring of 1779, to 
take part in General Sullivan’s cam- 
paign against the Iroquois. In August 
this army decisively defeated the com- 
bined force of British Loyalists and 
Iroquois Indians near Elmira, N.Y. 
Hand then joined Washington and 
was with him at Morristown, N.J., in 
winter quarters. 

In the following year, 1780, Major 
John Andre was captured, and Bene- 
dict Arnold’s plot to surrender West 
Point to the British was discovered. 
Hand was one of the 14 generals who 
constituted the tribunal that tried and 
convicted Andre. 

On January 8, 1781, Hand was ap- 
pointed Adjutant General of the Con- 
tinental Army. In August of that year 
the opportune arrival of Count de 
Grasse with the French fleet in the 
Chesapeake gave Washington the op- 
portunity for a master stroke against 
the British forces. As he headed 
south, Washington was joined by 
General Hand at Head of Elk, and 
together they proceeded to Williams- 
burg, arriving September 14. On 
October 17 General Cornwallis asked 
for terms of capitulation, and 2 days 
later, Hand witnessed this momentous 
surrender. 
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aE illiam A. Mehler, Jr. 
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- Hand contributed several plans to eral. He also prepared a schedule for tion, he planned establishment of the 
the Army. In 1783, he prepared a_ garrisoning the northwestern frontier Adjutant General’s Department. His 


plan for the Office of Inspector Gen- surrendered by the British. In addi- energy and daring as a soldier, his 

excellent horsemanship, and his skill * 

in military science won the respect of 

his troops, although he was a strict 

disciplinarian. He was_ regarded 

highly by Washington for his zeal and Tl 

ability. Four 
Return to Civil Life Pa 

At the conclusion of the war, Gen- § to he 
eral Hand returned to Lancaster and § Polis 
resumed his medical practice, becom- § died 
ing extremely active in politics on the § ary ' 
local, State, and national levels. In resto 
turn, he was a member of the Con- § veter 
tinental Congress and the Assembly §  scho 
of Pennsylvania. In 1789, as Chief § years 
Burgess of Lancaster, he wrote Con- § Polis 
gress urging the selection of Lan- § all fi 
caster as the National Capital. His § gentl 
activities for the next 13 years were § Pulas 
many and continued unabated until § of th 
September 3, 1802, when he died § desce 
suddenly at his home, Rock Ford. beari 

One research highlight was dis- § ance: 
covery of the inventory of General § port: 
Hand’s estate. This has permitted the A 

Dining room at Rock Ford, near Lancaster, Pa., showing hostesses in costume to receive location of specific articles that were § states 
visitors. in the house at Hand’s time and serves § ship 

as a guide in furnishing the rooms as § [0 ge 

they were. Because of the selectivity § her a 

exercised in furnishing the house, § He « 

many pieces are still needed; but the § that ' 
search continues, and donors of late § for | 
18th century items steadily come for- § When 
ward. Wi 

Visitors to Rock Ford will be met J 900° 
by hostesses costumed in compara- § S¢TVi 
tively simple hoopless dresses of the § Indey 
Federalist period. They will probably § Key-t 
be surprised at the bold colors of the § @!™V! 
rooms’ interior, especially the blue § ct 
that fills the spacious center halls, lady 
stairways, and main parlor. They will § —— 
find special interest in the hostesses’ §- 
description of family life at the time. 
And in the craft shop they will find 
handmade articles representing skills 
long vanished in many parts of the 
nation. 

Donegal Chapter, DAR, of Lan- 
caster is represented on the Board of 
the-Rock Ford Foundation and has 
adopted Rock Ford as its local proj- 
ect. 


Would you like to tour New England? Mrs. Louis W. Currier has prepared for your © 
chapter’s program a 35-mm. color-slide tour of historic New England. You will meet the © 
Mayflower; you will see the Sturgis Library; you will view The Constitution; the Longfellow 
House and Hawthorne’s old manse will be en your tour. We will save the rest till you — 
make your reservation for the program with the Program Office, NSDAR, 1776 D Street. — 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Rental is $1.50. 
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Through the efforts of the Pulaski 
Foundation, Inc., of New York City, 
money is being raised for a Pulaski 
Center in the town of Warka, Poland, 
to honor Count Casimir Pulaski, the 
Polish nobleman who fought and 
died for America in the Revolution- 
ary War. The center will include a 
restoration of the Pulaski home, a 
veterans’ hospital, library, museum, 
schools, churches, etc. For almost 2 
years the foundation, composed of 
Polish-American men in_ virtually 
all fields of endeavor, worked dili- 
gently to bring Miss Wanda Bindczyh 
Pulaska to this country. The purpose 
of the visit of this sixth generation 
descendant to this and other towns 
bearing the name of her illustrious 
ancestor was to get American sup- 
port and money for the Polish Center. 

A spokesman for the foundation 
stated it hoped to establish a scholar- 
ship fund for Wanda by attempting 
to get the towns and cities named for 
her ancestor to underwrite expenses. 
He also said the foundation hopes 
that Wanda can return to this country 
for her higher education, perhaps 
when she is in her teens. 

Wanda, whose ancestor spent $50,- 
000 equipping his own troops for 
service in the American War for 
Independence, was given the usual 
key-to-the-city welcome when she 
arrived in Pulaski, Va. A state ban- 
quet was held for the little Polish 
lady at a local hotel. Dr. Lillian 


Count Pulaski Chapter, Pulaski, Va. 


Smith, of Count Pulaski Chapter, 
gave the main address. During the 
course of the evening many gifts 
were exchanged, and much good feel- 
ing abounded among those present 
and taking part in the activities. The 
local chapter presented Wanda with a 
fairy stone necklace, and Mrs. W. W. 
Higginbotham, vice regent of the 
chapter, presented the guest of honor 
with an oil painting of the honoree 
by Mrs. Mabel Purvis, local artist. 
Wanda, in turn, presented gifts to 
her hosts—busts of Count Pulaski. 
Her grandmother, who accompanied 
her, was not overlooked in the gift 
giving, nor were the parents, who 
remained behind in Poland. All were 
remembered. 

Not a stone was left unturned by 
the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments to make Wanda’s visit a happy 
and memorable one, and certainly 
Count Pulaski Chapter contributed 
to this in large measure. A visit to 
one of the local five- and ten-cent 
stores delighted her childish heart. A 
doll and carriage were soon removed 
from the shelves, as well as an Amer- 
ican flag, books, and clothing. A visit 
to one of the elementary schools, 
where she mingled with children her 
own age and once again became the 
recipient of many gifts, gave her 
reason to remember this town for 
many years to come. 

After a gay 2 days in this city, 
where Wanda Pulaska captured the 


hearts of its people, she departed for 
Savannah, Ga., to visit the scene of 
her forefather’s death during the 
Battle of Savannah—the year 1779. © 


Note 
Count Casimir Pulaski (1748?-1779), a 
Polish nobleman who served under Wash- 
ington during the Revolutionary War, at- 
tempted to drive the Russians from his 
country, but was unsuccessful, so he 
escaped to Turkey, going on to France. 
In that country he became acquainted 
with Benjamin Franklin, who was solicit- 
ing French aid for the American Colonies. 
Pulaski joined the American Army in 
1777 and took part courageously in the 
battle of the Brandywine. He was ad- 
vanced to the rank of brigadier general 
and was present during the winter at Val- 
ley Forge. Later, he opened recruiting of- 
fices in Baltimore for a cavalry corps, 
called “Pulaski’s Legion.” He was killed 
during the siege of Savannah, where he 
commanded all cavalry units. 
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Need something different for your American Music program? Try the fine 35-mm. color- 
slide program of homes of American composers. It is complete with a script prepared by 
Mrs. Charles F. Stone, National Chairman, American Music Committee. The program may 
be supplemented by the use of music of the composers included. 


Do you recognize the flag of each of our 50 States? Do you know anything of the history 
_ or the meaning of these banners? Have you seen the new 35-mm. color-slide program, Flags 
of Our Fifty States? Reserve it for one of your chapter programs. 


“Seward’s Icebox” has become our 49th State, and your chapter may visit this land of 
contradictions at its next meeting. The comprehensive 35-mm. color-slide program on 
Alaska is beautifully prepared and fascinating. As we come to know America better, each 
of us is bound to become a better American. To this end you might include the Alaska slide 
program in your chapter’s plans. 


“And in this box the winner!” That is exactly what you will be getting for your chapter 
program when you reserve the Iowa State slide program for your chapter’s use. This program 
took the Program Committee’s prize for the best slide program contributed last year at the 
1961 Continental Congress. 

When your chapter visits Iowa you will not only see the tall corn but you will find a 
tremendous appreciation of the history of the State; you will visit the “Little Brown Church” 
made famous in song; you will see the procession of seasons with their beauty; you will visit 
the industries; you will meet a “gentleman of impeccable breeding”; yes, you will see “Iowa 


Slide programs rent for $1.50 from Program Office, NSDAR, 1776 D St., N.W., Washing- 
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EBORAH SAMPSON, daughter 
of Johnathan Bradford Samp- 
son and his wife Deborah, was 

born in Plympton, Mass., on Decem- 
ber 17, 1760. At the age of 10 she 
went to Middleboro to live, first at the 
home of Rev. Peter Thatcher and 
later with the family of Jeremiah 
Thomas, where she remained about 
11 years. 

In 1782 she first enlisted as a 
Revolutionary soldier in Middleboro 
under the name of Timothy Thayer; 
then an incident occurred which made 
Deborah feel that her identity was 
recognized, so she walked to Med- 
field and enlisted as Robert Shurtliffe. 

Joining Capt. Webb’s company of 
light infantry, in Colonel Shepherd’s 
regiment, she served with Lafayette 
and worked in the trenches at York- 
town. 

In the spring of 1783, she was 
appointed aide de camp to General 
Patterson and was taken into his 


W in high 

school can serve a number of 

purposes. For one, children 
can prepare afticles and reports on 
subjects which they have studied for 
some time and also be prepared to 
lend their talents to creative writing. 
Out of this fund of information and 
understanding, each youngster selects 
some unit or phase or a big topic and 
writes it up in his own way. As can 
be readily understood, this is quite 
satisfying and at the same time 
laborious, calling for much work and 
effort to make the end product satis- 
fying. Throughout the written assign- 
ment youngsters are made aware of 
the problem, and they too learn to 
accept the fact that any recorded 


family. Her duty also called her near 
General Washington, and she often 
related incidents and sayings she had 
heard from “The Father of His 
Country.” 

Later in 1783 she resumed wom- 
an’s apparel and worked at her former 
employment of spinning, a work in 
which she was most accomplished. 
When she joined the army to defend 
her country, she donned clothing she 
had spun and made into a soldier’s 
suit. 

On April 7, 1784, she married 
Benjamin Gannet, a respectable and 
industrious farmer, who resided in 
Sharon, Mass. 

She was placed on the pension list 
in 1805, and by a special Act of 
Congress her heirs were granted the 
same pension as was allowed to 
widows or orphans whose husbands 
and fathers had died from wounds 
received in the army. 

She died April 29, 1827, aged 68 


Contest—America: Yesterday, T 


work—any theme or essay—must be 
the best they can do. Furthermore, 
and by the same process, they realize 
they are extending their power to 
write with clarity and correctness. 

Unquestionably young people ex- 
press much interest in contests, so 
C. Ehmann, the Hamilton Junior 
High School principal, and the social 
studies staff, headed by Allen Ed- 
wards, let the students speak for 
themselves. This was done by enter- 
ing the DAR contest, with Mrs. 
John M. Lyons chairing the history 
essay contest and in overall charge, 
and with the students and staff con- 
curring on the- 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. 

Of a ey: it is no easy task 


Historian and Chaplain, Duxbury Chapter, Duxbury, Mass. 


titlke—A merica: 


By Bessie F. Nesmith 


years, and was buried in Sharon, 
Mass. On the Plympton Training 
Green is a boulder bearing a bronze 
tablet which tells that it was erected 
by Deborah Sampson Chapter, DAR, 
of Brockton, Mass. to perpetuate the 
memory of this gallant girl patriot. 
She is said to have been the only 
woman to don soldier’s apparel and 
engage in battlefield service. Although 
wounded three times, she success- 
fully carried on as Robert Shurtliffe. 

The little house where Deborah 
was born crumbled to ruins ages ago. 
It was situated on the grasslands 
bordering Winnetuxet River. Here 
also was the grazing field for many 
flocks of sheep that kept the wheels 
of Plympton’s industry spinning. 


References for dates and factual matter: 

Sampson Geneology (p. 60). 

History of the Town of Middleboro, 
Mass., by Thomas Weston (chap. ” 
p. 329). 


By Ed Penn 


Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, Calif. 


to get junior high school students 
working with pen and ink. By the 
same token, it is quite discouraging 
for youngsters to rewrite a paper a 
number of times until it is technically 
correct and the very best they can 
do. However, the self satisfaction 
and inner feeling of accomplishment 
more-than makes up for the work 
done. From a teacher point of view, 
the outpouring of ideas, creative tal- 
ent, clear thinking, and true patriotic 
Americanism is more than just com- 
pensation for the extra work in- 
volved and the long hours of tedious 
work of correcting paper after paper, 
which, to my way of thinking, is one 


(Continued on page 620) 
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Proposed Freedoms Foundation Center to be erected at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 


ley Forge, Pa., a national or- 

ganization devoted to perpet- 
uating the same concepts of freedom 
that inspired George Washington and 
his troops 184 years ago. 

This organization—Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge—works 
on a year-round basis at the vital 
task of stimulating better appreciation 
and understanding of America’s Con- 
stitutional Republic. 

In 1949 Communist activity in the 
United States was at a new high; 
public understanding of this threat 
to our free way of life—at a new low. 
Realizing that a positive program to 
encourage a complete understanding 
of the American Way of Life both 
here and abroad was essential, a 
group of businessmen and educators 
conceived the idea of and established 
Freedoms Foundation. Headquarters 
were appropriately located in Valley 
Forge. Nonprofit, nonsectarian, non- 
partisan, nonpolitical, and tax ex- 
empt, this organization’s purpose is 
to encourage all of the people to 
comprehend, defend, and extend the 
rights, freedoms, and responsibilities 
inherent under our Constitutional 
form of government. 

Employing the free enterprise prin- 
ciple of incentive and reward, Free- 
doms Foundation developed an An- 
nual National Awards Program to 
encourage and stimulate activities that 
increase understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the freedoms we enjoy and 


YHERE EXISTS at historic Val- 
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the responsibilities we must assume 
as Americans. 

Since inception of the program, 
hundreds of thousands of entries have 
been received and more than 10,000 
cash awards and medals, historic trips, 
and Freedom Libraries, with empha- 
sis on Awards for youth, have been 
made or given to students, teachers, 
members of the Armed Forces, writ- 
ers, ministers, mothers, broadcasters, 
actors, businessmen, civic leaders, 
communities, schools, colleges, com- 
panies—Americans and groups from 
all walks of life. 

Through this Speak Up for Amer- 
ica program, the Foundation draws 
on the brainpower and creativeness of 
Amerieans from coast to coast and 
has accumulated over the years what 
is believed to be by far the greatest 
collection of modern speeches, ser- 
mons, editorials, cartoons, plays, 
papers, programs, posters, radio and 
television scripts, booklets, leaflets, 
advertisements etc., on the American 
Way that exists in the Nation. 

Freedoms Foundation has effected 
the distribution of multimillion 
awarded articles and copies of the 
American Credo. It conducts research 
seminars on the American system for 
teachers; holds pilgrimage tours and 
lectures for school children on 
awarded articles and projects; pro- 
vides speakers on the American 


Credo for hundreds of organization 
meetings; carries on the eighth year 
of weekly national radio network 


programs, and on Armed Forces 
Radio Network overseas; and pro- 
vides traveling educational exhibits 
showing teachers, principals and stu- 
dents the work of Annual Award 
winners. 

The Foundation works to dissipate 
national apathy toward maintenance 
of the American Way and enable our 
citizens to understand and defeat the 
challenge of Communist propaganda. 

Freedoms Foundation has no en- 
dowment, no principal supporters. It 
relies upon the generosity of many 
public-spirited individuals, founda- 
tions, schools, and business concerns 
for annual membership income to 
carry out its program. Contributions 
are tax exempt, by ruling of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 

Today, Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge, its offices, library facil- 
ities and meeting rooms, are housed 
in three small, old, scattered buildings 
on the beautiful 80-acre plot, in part 
purchased by the Foundation, in part 
donated by patriotic citizens, during 
the past 11 years. In these wooden 
buildings—two renovated barns and 
a small house—are stored priceless 
exhibits and the great collection of 
modern expressions on the American 
Way—material produced by con- 
cerned Americans and reviewed by 
the distinguished independent awards 
juries in the Annual Awards Pro- 
grams. 

Well aware of the urgent need to 
provide proper facilities for the hous- 
ing and display of these materials and 
to make them available to research 
scholars, teachers, patriotic groups, 
and community organizations, and 
appreciative of the import that a per- 
manent American Freedom Center 
would have on present and future 
generations of Americans, the Foun- 
dation’s Board of Trustees has set 
aside 40 beautiful acres of rolling land 
at the National Headquarters in Val- 
ley Forge for the site of the American 
Freedom Center and has undertaken 
a campaign for $1,500,000 to con- 
struct and equip the Center building. 

The Directors of Freedoms Foun- 

(Continued on page 621) 
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Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge | 
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WHAT AVAIL—IF FREEDOM FAIL 


Mrs. Lyle J. Howland, National Chairman, DAR Good Citizens Committee, presents award, 
a Paul Revere bowl, to the National Good Citizen, Sandra Elizabeth Smith, of Little Rock, Ark. 


“For what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail?” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


F WHAT AVAIL the strong 
wings of the eagle if he be not 
free to soar into the un- 


known? So be it with man! What 
matter if he have the heritage of 


Washington and Jefferson and a fault- 
less democracy, if his individual free- 
doms disappear? What matter if ours 
be “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave” if our people 
witness the constant overpowering 
force of government? Should this pre- 
vail, who would dare predict our Na- 
tion’s future? 

In order to preserve our freedoms, 


By Sandra Elizabeth Smith, 
DAR National Good Citizen, 


Hall High School, Little Rock, Ark. 


we should rededicate ourselves to the 
ideals for which -our forefathers 
fought the Revolutionary War and 
about which Thomas Jefferson wrote 
in the Declaration of Independence 
—the ideals which emphasize the im- 
portance of the individual. Many peo- 
ple today feel that the government 
should underwrite everything we do, 
but when a government, which ulti- 
mately is the people themselves, 
overshadows the power of the indi- 
vidual, then freedoms disappear. If 
America is to be free, we must in- 
dividually feel a personal responsibil- 
ity for her freedoms. We must have 
greater incentives to do necessary 
tasks ourselves rather than letting 
them be undertaken for us by the 
government. We must develop appre- 
ciation for the value of work and a 
sense of pride in a job well done. 

It is true that communism is a 
challenge to America’s freedoms, but 
with more emphasis placed on indi- 
vidual worth this threat will fade. I 
have confidence in the American 
people and believe they will work to 
protect the precious freedoms estab- 
lished by their forefathers. Indi- 
viduals made America, and only in- 
dividuals can insure our American 
heritage. Emerson gave a watchword 
to posterity when he wrote: “For what 
avail . . . if freedom fail?” 


_ This month, the National Society, 
Children of the American Revolu- 
tion, will be sponsoring PATRIOTIC 
EDUCATION WEEK for the fourth 
year. The 8-day period begins on 
October 12, Columbus Day, and ends 
on October 19, Yorktown Day. More 
than ever before, Americans need a 
renewed emphasis on their priceless 
heritage—American liberty. 
We appeal to you, as members of 
the DAR, to help us have this week 
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By Elizabeth Prince Bennett 
National President, 


named for national observance. The 
CAR has asked the Congress to grant 
national recognition to Patriotic Edu- 
cation Week by having the President 
sign a proclamation. Senator Clifford 
P. Case (R-N. J.) has introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution Number 115 
in the United States Senate and Con- 
gressman Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
(R-N. J.), has introduced House 
Joint Resolution Number 458. We 
would be grateful for your assistance 


in writing to the Senators in your 
State and the Representative in your 
district and ask for their backing in 
requesting the Congress to pass one 
of these resolutions. Won’t you ask 
in your letter that your Senators and 
Representative get in touch with the 
Chairman of the respective Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees and 
request that the bills be reported fa- 
vorably at the first opportunity and 
further that they vote for it when it 
comes up on the floor for considera- 
tion? 

Similar to your successful Con- 
stitution Week, we, too, want to make 
Patriotic Education Week a special 
time for national recognition. 
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EANDERING down from the 

northwest comes the longest and 
widest river in lowa, the Des Moines. 
Along its banks and on its waters 
many of Iowa’s legends and much of 
its history have happened. Let us 
imagine that we can take a journey 
through time on the river. 

As we glide in our canoe along 
the river, the sun is rising through 
the mist on a morning in the year 
1673. Suddenly as we round a bend 
we come face to face with a canoe 
bearing two men. They say their 
names are Louis Joliet and Jacques 
Marquette. They are exploring the 
mouth of the Moingona River, as the 
Des Moines was called by the In- 
dians. As we journey on up the river, 
we pass many villages of Indians. 
Our guide tells us that these are the 
camps of the Pactet (Iowa), Maha 
(Omaha), Pan (Pawnee), the Aten- 
tauta (Ote), Illinois, and Peouated 
(Peoria) Tribes, all of whom lived 
along the Des Moines. 

Two years have passed. As we 
stop along the banks at an Ote vil- 
lage, to get provisions, we meet Ba- 
ron Lahoutan, who is stocking up on 
Turkey corn. The Indians along that 
part of the river had raised great 
quantities of this corn. Baron La- 
houtan has made a map of the river, 
but he calls it the Otenta. 

Many years pass by, and we see 
only Indians along the river. It is 
now the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. The modern word Des Moines 
has begun to appear. We find the 
name Des Moines has been credited 
with a number of different meanings. 
Among them: River of the Mounds, 
because of the many Indian mounds 
along its banks. Another: River of 
the Monks, because of a party of 
Trappist monks that once lived there. 
It is sometimes called the Less, or 
the Smaller. The most authentic 
meaning seems to be The River of 
the Monks. 
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As we journey on up the river, we 
begin to pass white men’s villages. 
In 1820 we hear that the first cabin 
has been erected near the mouth of 
the Des Moines River by Dr. Samuel 
C. Muir. In 1836 we are rounding 
the great bend of the Des Moines and 
pass a small village named Keosau- 
qua, the first real town we have seen. 
While still in the bend we cross the 


Susan Jane Harbison 


shallow waters of Elys Ford, where 
later the Mormons passed on their 
way to the west. 

As we move on up the river, we 
near the place where the first religious 
service on the west bank of the Des 
Moines River is being held. Both In- 
dians and whites are attending. We 
stop for a moment, and _ then 
move on. 

After a while we meet a steam- 
boat. The craft’s name is Hero, and 
it is the first steamboat on the Des 
Moines River. The captain says it 
was built at Bridgeport, Pa., in 1834. 
In the spring of 1843 we meet an- 
other steamboat. We are told its 
name is the Agatha. Its captain, 
James Lafferty, tells us it has come 
all the way from Farmington, Iowa. 


By Susan Harbison 
Sixth Grade, 


It is to carry troops and supplies to 
a new military post at Raccoon Fork. 

After the Louisiana Purchase, we 
find that the Des Moines River has 
become much more important. More 
people are traveling on the river, and 
much freight goes up and down. Aft- 
er about 1815, we see a number of 
herds of cattle being driven along the 
watershed of the river. 

We find that, with the coming of 
more settlers, the Des Moines Valley 
throbs with activity. Claims are be- 
ing staked out, and homes are be- 
ing built. Villages all along the 
river are springing up like mush- 
rooms. Schools are being established, 
churches organized, and mills being 
built. Roads, bridges, railroads, tele- 
graph lines are being constructed. 
The river is getting crowded. 

Now we are passing one of the 
largest cities on the river, and the 
Capital of the State of Iowa, Des 
Moines; named the same as our river. 
We have come over 267 miles and 
are moving through the 20th Century. 

We pass old Fort Des Moines and 
see the soldiers of two world wars 
stationed there. In the second of 
these wars, we see our country’s first 
women soldiers living there at the 
fort. They are called the Women’s 
Army Corps or briefly, “the WACs”. 

During the fifst half of the nine- 
teen hundreds, cities and industrial 
plants are building on the river banks 
and are filling our beautiful river with 
trash and other pollution. Soil ero-. 
sion is also a problem. But toward 
the close of the half century these 
problems of the river are being met. 

As the second half of the century 
opens, the quiet of the evening falls 
on the River Des Moines. Only pleas- 
ure boats and fishermen are around 
us on the water. In the darkening sky 
we see Echo pass across the heavens, 
and as darkness deepens around us, 
we look toward the morning of the 
future on the Des Moines. 
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The Beautiful Ohio River 


Diane Lynn Stewart 


bom YOU like to go traveling 
down the beautiful Ohio River 
with me? We will see the cities and 
visit the State. I will tell you of its 
history. 

We wonder how a great river is 
formed. Unlike other rivers of the 
Ohio Valley, the Ohio River was 
formed in the Glacial period, when 
the land to the northward was cov- 
ered with an immense ice crust. At 
one time water from the glacier was 
so abundant that it formed a lake into 
which emptied some of the rivers now 
tributaries to the Ohio. As the gla- 
cier retreated toward the North Pole, 
leaving the Great Lakes and numer- 
ous other lakes in its wake, the land 
surface of the Ohio Valley continued 
to rise. The lake, which at one time 
had covered it, drained dry, leaving 
what people today call “the most 
beautiful river in the world.” 

Besides its beauty, the Ohio has 
a history which we shall now study. 
The first person to claim the Ohio 
River was a Frenchman, Robert La 
Salle. 

La Salle came to America to find 
the mouths of the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers. He crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean and over lakes and rivers of 
North America until he came to the 
Illinois River. There La Salle built 
a fort and waited for supplies, but 
supplies never came because the ship 
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By Diane Lynn Stewart 
Fifth Grade, 


Central School, Morgantown, W. Va. 


had been lost. So, La Salle took some 
men into Canada, where he got some 
supplies. When they came back to 
the Illinois River there was no fort 
left, and they could not find the men. 
After looking for a while, La Salle 
found Tonty and his men. La Salle 
and Tonty, with full supplies, con- 
tinued their search for the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers. They finally 
found them. La Salle placed a 
marker which meant the land around 
the Ohio’s and the Mississippi’s 
mouth belonged to the French. 

The Ohio River did not belong to 
the French for long, because the Eng- 
lish wanted it. The English colonists 
heard stories about the Western 
States from hunters and explorers. 
Colonists began to dream of new 
homes beyond the mountains, and 
some went to the new region. 

The French claimed all of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, and 
they strongly objected to the coming 
of the English settlers. One reason 
was because the English would go 
by their own rules. Another reason 
was, they would not have as much 
fur trade with the Indians. 

The struggle over land was part of 
the larger struggle between France 
and England. Each wanted to be the 
strongest nation in Europe. 

The Indians were drawn into this 
fight, and usually they helped the 
French. 

There was, however, one strong 
group of Indians who hated the 
French. These were the Iroquois, 
who lived in upper New York. The 
Iroquois helped the English by stop- 
ping the French from taking the 
Great Lakes. 

Still, the English claimed the val- 
ley of the Ohio, which is a part of 
the larger Mississippi Valley. 

The French king was angry when 
he heard the news. He sent out a 
message that said, “The Ohio belongs 
to me. Its lands are my lands. I will 
not endure the English on my land.” 

The French sent Captain Celoron 
Blainville in 1749 to bury leaden 
plates asserting their claim at points 
along the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers. 
This he did, and at the same time he 
nailed boards bearing the arms of 


France to trees at or near the places 
where the plates were buried. 

The Governor of Virginia sent a 
message warning the French to leave. 
The governor chose George Wash- 
ington, who had surveyed the disput- 
ed land, to carry the message to the 
Forks of the Ohio. 

The French were polite, but they 
refused to leave the fort or give up 
the land. The Virginia men started 
home. Washington pushed ahead. 
He tried to cross a river on logs, but 
he fell in. He reached Virginia and 
reported the French answer. 

Then the colonists tried to drive 
out the French. Virginia raised a 
small army, and so did other Colo- 
nies. Washington was an officer in 


the Virginia forces, and he and his } 


men had a fight with the French. Al- 
though the colonists were brave fight- 
ers, they were defeated. 

The English king then sent armies 
to the Colonies. They were com- 
manded by General Edward Brad- 
dock. They drove the French out of 
Fort Duquesne and out of the Ohio 
Valley. 

As we continue to look at the his- 
tory, we see that Cornstalk and Lord 
Dunmore fought a battle at Point 
Pleasant. 

The Indians were attacking the 
settlers along the Ohio River, and 
Lord Dunmore and his men did not 
want to wait for General Lewis and 
his troops, so they went on without 
them. Cornstalk, an Indian chief, 
thought he would fight with General 
Lewis’s troops and then Lord Dun- 
more’s troops. 

Cornstalk lost the fight, ending 
with victory for the Virginians. 

There is a monument in Point 
Pleasant to represent this battle for 
all to see, even today. Cornstalk’s 
grave is there, too. 

Later the British and the Ameri- 
cans fought each other in the Rev- 
olutionary War. In September, 1777, 
the British stirred up the Indians 
against the American settlers along 
the Ohio River. 

The Indians were going to attack 
Fort Henry, so everyone hurried to 
Fort Henry. 

After the people had fought for a 
long time and had driven the Indians 
away from the door, they realized 
that they had very little gunpowder 
left. Colonel Zane asked for a vol- 
unteer, who would go after it. Many 
men stepped up, and Colonel Zane 
said they would have to choose 
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among themselves. Elizabeth Zane 


asked Colonel Zane if she could get 
it. He argued with her but finally 
agreed. The Indians did not pay any 
attention when she went to the cab- 
in, but when she came back they 
saw the keg. They started shooting 
at her but they missed. She reached 
the fort safely, and the Indians went 
away very soon after that. 

Later, in the history of the Ohio 
Valley, a large bridge was built across 
the Ohio at Wheeling, W. Va., be- 
cause Henry Clay decided to build 
a highway from Cumberland to 
Wheeling. When it got to Wheeling 
they decided to make it cross the 
Ohio River. They built a suspen- 
sion bridge across it. 


A History of Bayou Boeuf 


WE BELIEVE all the bayous in 
Louisiana were formed by our 
rivers during periods of overflow, 
when the rivers could not dispose of 
the large amounts of melted snow 
from the North and the excessive 
local rains. Of all the bayous formed, 
none was so generous to the area 
through which it flowed as was his- 
toric Bayou Boeuf. Finding its source 
in Valentine and Indian Lakes, 10 
miles west of Alexandria, La., the 
Boeuf strikes out in a southeasterly 
direction, making many turns. Sev- 
enty-five miles farther on she forms, 
with her sister bayou, Cocodrie, near 
Washington, still another bayou. This 
one is of near river size, Courtableau. 

The 75-mile stretch of the Boeuf 
was the happy hunting ground and 
campsite of the Beluxy, Pascagoula, 
Old Yonahny, and Choctaw Indians 
as late as 1830, when the United 
States purchased the area from 
France in the famous Louisiana Pur- 
chase. These tribes, with others of 
the Mississippi Valley, were known 
as the “Mound Builders”. Here on 
our bayou they killed buffalo, for we 
know the thundering herd came every 
year to winter in the canebrakes on 
the bayou banks. Here they fished and 
did simple farming and traded with 
their neighbors, the Acadians, who 
began to arrive in the area about 
1765. This happy life was not to last, 
for when the Territory came under 
the ownership of the United States, 
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If one were to travel on the Ohio 
River today, he would find a boat 
with modern things such as radios 
and electric appliances. Each of you 
would have a room to sleep in. When 
Robert Fulton first invented the 
steamboat he never dreamed of hav- 
ing all of these things. 

When Fulton first invented the 
steamboat, the people were afraid of 
it, so they kept on using the flatboats. 
Gradually they started using the 
steamboats to ship many goods and 
to carry passengers. 

Today many ships travel down the 
Ohio River. 


During all these years a lot of in- 


Seventh Grade, 


Evergreen Elementary School, Evergreen, La. 


the fine protection the Indians had 
enjoyed under the Spanish comman- 
dants at Poste des Rapides, Poste des 
Avoyelles, and Poste des Opelousas 
was no more. The land-hungry 
American settlers and traders dis- 
covered, even before the transfer of 
sovereignty, that the overflows of the 
Red River through the Bayou Boeuf 
had built along her banks the most 
fertile alluvial soil in the Territory of 
Orleans. The Indian was forced from 
his land, and the Boeuf was no longer 
to know his cypress canoe. Many 
ways were found to bring this about. 
The most interesting and the one in- 


In the Wellsburg-Wheeling area’ 
glassware, iron, cotton, wool, linen 
milling, pottery, steel and matches 
all became important. Moving down 
the river to Moundsville one would 
have seen a growing chemical center, 
and at Parkersburg pottery was im- 
portant. Farther south, in Point 
Pleasant, oil was discovered. At 
Huntington glass, chemicals, pottery, 
and iron were growing industries. 


The whole Ohio Valley has be- 
come a recreation center, which in- 
cludes fishing, boating, and swim- 
ming. 

This ends my study of the Ohio 
River, a river with a great heritage. 


volving the greatest area of land con- 


cerned the grant by Baron de Caron- 


By Willie Critchfield Wright 


delat to the Pascagoula and Choctaw 
Indian chiefs, Mataha and Big Bread, 
in 1783 of 46,800 arpents of land, 
“forty arpents deep along the Bayou 
Boeuf on both sides of the bayou.” 
An arpent is about four-fifths of an 
acre, and the scope of the above de- 
scribed property ran from Cheney- 
ville to Lamourie. The traders Fulton 
and Miller of the Poste des Rapides 
claimed this vast area on the basis of 
an unpaid bill of $11,272.00—3 
cents per acre. So the red man made 
way for the white man, and he was 
not long in coming. 

Nearly all the new settlers were 
from Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, and at first they centered 
around the present town of Cheney- 
ville; for this was as far up Bayou 
Boeuf as navigation could be certain. 
First came the Welleses to build 
Welleswood at Lecompte, the town 
named for their famous race horse. 
Acclaimed king of the American turf, 
Le Comte was sold to an English- 
man, developed pneumonia, and died 
aboard ship en route to England. It 
was from Welleswood that James 
Madison Welles set out for New Or- 
leans to take his office as Governor 
of Louisiana, only following in the 
footsteps of a famous Bayou Boeuf 
neighbor, Thomas Overton Moore. 
The Pearces settled at Loyd’s Bridge, 
the Tanners built Witchwood and 
Walnut Grove near Cheneyville, and 
there were many others. Plantations, 
land, and homes we can see today 
were hacked out of virgin forest, and 
the waters of the Boeuf were troubled 
day and night by ships and barges 
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hauling in the needs and hauling out 
bountiful crops of cotton. The plan- 
tation sugar was hauled overland to 
Red River, landing on the Missis- 
sippi. 

Farther south on Bayou Boeuf was 
Theoda Plantation, where only last 
year, while making repairs to the old 
house, account books were found 
showing purchases by one James 
Bowie. James and Rezin Bowie were 
Bayou Boeuf’s most famous brothers 
and were sawmill operators. Rezin 
had run for sheriff of Avoyelles Par- 
ish in 1820—lost to George Gorton, 
and immediately set about to detach 
the Bayou Boeuf section from the 
rest of the parish. James was to be- 
come famous for his Bowie knife, his 
operations with pirate Jean Lafitte, 
and his death stand at the Alamo. 
Going on down the Bayou was and 
is Tiger Bend, Haases’ proud Oak 
Hall, and Barbreak—said to be the 
pronunciation the slaves gave to the 
place known as “the bear break” be- 
cause in these cane brakes there were 
bear in considerable number. Then 
came the family that produced fa- 
mous Judge Seth Lewis; there was 
Dr. Webb, who built Woodland, the 
home we admire today as the Thistle- 
waite House; and right at the birth- 
place of Bayou Courtableau Maj. 
Amos Webb built Arlington near an 


I, the Mighty Tennessee | 


Indian mound, the handiwork of our 
“Mound Builders”. 

A brief but complete disruption of 
all this prosperity, and progress on 
the banks of the Boeuf was to come 
to a halt with the Ordinance of Se- 
cession, passed January 26, 1861. 
Louisiana joined the Confederate 
States of America. The Cheneyville 
Riflemen under Capt. P. F. Keary led 
Bayou Boeuf’s finest to Virginia to 
repel the Yankee invaders, only to 
receive word from home that the 
Union’s General Banks had made the 
Boeuf area itself a battleground. Gen- 
eral Banks commanded the Army of 
the Teche. Marching by way of 
Opelousas, he followed with his plun- 
dering army the left descending bank 
of Bayou Boeuf from mouth to 
source. At his personal direction the 
Army traveled “without Provisions” 
that he might encourage his troopers 
to live off the land. Sugar mills were 
burned, cotton was destroyed, and 
smokehouses and pantries were left 
empty. This was General Banks’ first 
trip up the Boeuf. He returned a year 
later to coordinate an attack with 
Admiral Porter’s Union fleet going 
up Red River, only to be thoroughly 
whipped by Confederate forces under 
Gen. Richard Taylor at Mansfield on 
April 8, 1864. 

Slowly the Boeuf recovered from 


By Ann Allen 
Eighth Grade, 


Lausanne School, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE MIGHTY Tennessee River, 

9 am really two rivers—the old 
Tennessee and the new. Until the 
coming of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, I defied every human attempt 
at conquest. I could be used, but only 
at great danger and “on terms for- 
bidding to commerce and industry”. 
So I remained a wild river. “Tawny 
and unsubdued, an Indian among 
rivers,” I was unimpressed by man’s 
effort to improve me, and went on 
my own way. 

I am long enough and big enough 
to flow into some ocean, but instead 
I double back on my course, go to 
much trouble to arrive nowhere in 
particular, and finally run into the 
Ohio River. The Ohio empties into 
the great Mississippi River, which 
carries all the waters into the Gulf. 
Because of my curving path, which 


the ordeal of the War Between the 
States. The fields of cotton and sugar- 
cane flourished again and are flour- 
ishing today, guided in many in- 
stances by descendants of those men 
and women who more than a century 
and one-half ago recognized in Bayou 
Boeuf and the land it made, the finest 
place to make a home. They are 
made even more certain of this today, 
when, in this time of national water 
shortage, they learn that historic 
Bayou Boeuf is to be used for distri- 
bution of water for irrigation from 
two gigantic reservoirs to be con- 
structed in the Valentine and Indian 
Lake areas. What do you think the 
Beluxy, Pascagoula, Old Yonahny, 
and Choctaw Indians would think of 
all of this? 
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makes me “unique among American 
rivers,” I flow through seven States 
of the South, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi. At my 
lower end I look like any other river. 
I am the river that flows into the 
Ohio at Paducah, Ky. At my upper 
end nothing is simple. I have no 
“clearly identifiable upper end”. No 
man can determine my actual source. 
I draw waters “from all points of the 
compass within an area extending 
over the southwestern end of the Val- 
ley of Virginia and the lofty moun- 


tains of east Tennessee, western 
North Carolina, and _ northern 
Georgia.” 


Throughout colonial times and all 
of pioneer history, the Indians held 
my banks and grimly blockaded my 
waters. Great Britain, France, and 
Spain were rivals for possession of 
my valley, which was the scene of 
wars and ambushes. For half a cen- 
tury “the Indian wars reddened the 
banks of my valley and filled the sur- 
rounding forest with smoke of burn- 
ing towns.” 
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The States came into being. I gave 
my name to the State I divided. Time 
went on. First, flatboats replaced the 
French boats, then, steamboats suc- 
ceeded the flatboats. Then, as my 
“stubborn wildness began to be de- 
plored, the army of engineers began 
their patient surveys”. 

At this point Civil War broke out. 
I became an important route of in- 
vasion for the Federal troops. There 
were many gunboats and transports 
on my waters, and because I ran the 
wrong way for the South, the Federal 
armies succeeded. War went badly 
for the South. 

Another half century went by, with 
new attempts at taming my waters. 
These also failed. I could be crossed 
by ferry, bridge, or airplane, but I 
was still what I had always been— 
“an obstacle to be crossed rather 
than a path to be followed.” The rail- 
roads, which so often laid their tracks 
along river valleys, or even hugged 
the banks of other rivers, did not fol- 
low me for any great distance. They 
bridged me and connected with me, 
but took care to lay their mainline 
tracks at a respectful distance. I was 
lazy, traveling my own ways, discon- 
tented with the improvements im- 
posed upon me. On my banks there 
was little habitation. I disappointed 
the hopes of many cities along my 
route. 

These dreams arose again with the 
beginning of World War I and the 
starting of Wilson Dam, but the 
problem was less than half solved. 
Circling and tumbling, contrary to 
improvements, I was unsubdued. The 
Wilson Dam did little to help during 
World War I. It became a subject of 
controversy, and continued to be 
through the Coolidge and Hoover 
administrations. But in 1932, events 
took a different turn. A new presi- 
dent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
took office. During his campaign, he 
promised people that, if elected he 
would reactivate the work at Muscle 
Shoals and complete the Wilson Dam. 
He not only promised that the Wilson 
Dam would be completed, but also 
that many other dams would be built 
along my course. He kept these 
promises by creating the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. He placed in the 
hands of this branch “the responsi- 
bility for advancement in all fields of 
the conservation and development of 
resources.” Mr. Roosevelt started the 
process which subdued me. He could 
see the usefulness of me, thé ‘mighty 
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Tennessee River. He not only saw, 
from the creation of these many 
dams, electrical power development, 
but also the means for flood control, 
soil-erosion control, forest conserva- 
tion, and even the utilization of the 
land near my banks. He realized that 
all of these factors would help many 
industries. 


Many dams were built up and 
down my waters. These dams include 
“the Kentucky, Pickwick Landing, 
Wilson, Wheeler, Guntersville, Hales 
Bar, Chickamauga, Watts Bar, and 
Fort Loudoun Dams.” On my 
branches are many more, one of 
which is the Norris Dam. These dams 
have changed me into a series of 
long, narrow lakes. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
uses my waters for electric power 
and for irrigation, and keeps a chan- 
nel open for shipping. My banks are 
mostly of clay or rock, so that my 
channel is permanent. The electric 
power created by the use of the dams 
is a wonderful thing and has in- 
creased greatly since its beginning. 
This power has enabled farms nearby 
to have electricity at low costs. “Dur- 
ing World War II about three-fourths 


“PRESENCE” OF MIND 


When unexpected conflicts rise 
Within my being, and I try 

To quell them and be undisturbed, 
Too often, they will not comply. 


And then, I recognize the call 

Of old .ancestors stirring in 

My blood, and making strong 
demands 

On life, through me, their living 
kin. 


With such a host of forebears there 
Forever in the shadows back 

Of thoughts and instincts, how can I 
Defend myself from their attack? 


Defend? Truth is, when I pursue 
The road they point, I always find 
A feeling I have done my best, 
And they and I share peace of mind! 


—NMildred Tatlock Binder, 
Omaha Chapter, Omaha, Neb. 


of the electricity produced by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority dams 
was used for war production. Large 
amounts of power was used at the 
atomic plant at Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee”’. 

The amount of shipping has in- 
creased, too. Today huge towboats 
move up and down my channel. 
Products are carried on these barges 
from many of the States. This is pos- 
sible because “the channel connects 
with the inland waterway system of 
the United States.” Raw materials, 
steel, cotton goods, grain, gasoline, 
oil, machinery, merchandise, auto- 
mobiles, and military vehicles all are 
carried up and down my reaches by 
the barges. 

Floods are controlled by the reser- 
voirs behind the dams. My waters are 
kept at low levels behind these reser- 
voirs during the flood season, so that 
the reservoirs can store the waters 
from the winter rains and snows. 
During the dry season these stored 
waters are released. Thus, control of 
my waters solves the flood problem, 
and, when my waters are released, an 
electrical problem, in that they gener- 
ate power that would be lacking dur- 
ing the dry season when natural 
water is low. 

So, at long last, I, once a wild 
river, am submerged and have be- 
come “the river of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority.” I have become, 
of all the rivers in the world, the one 
“most thoroughly subdued to man’s 
will.” I am now a civil and obliging 
stream. Any man can control me 
with only the flick of a switch. Tour- 
ists can stare at me from observation 
booths placed on high points. Thou- 
sands of acres along my shoreline are 
devoted to public parks. Many fami- 
lies have vacation cottages along my 
shores. They fish from my banks and 
ski and swim in my waters. The In- 
dians are gone, and I, “the old Indian 
river, now wear the dress of civiliza- 
tion.” I truly have become a source 
of service and pleasure to mankind, 
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Cadet Capt. Francis J. M , of Elizabeth, N. J., received a 
wrist watch, the Samuel Pierpont Langley Award, as the out- 


standing student in aerodynamics, from Mrs. Ashmead White, : 


President General, at Air Force Academy graduation exercises. 


Mrs. J. Herschel White, Honorary State Regent of Colorado, — 


stands at right. 


Mrs. Erwin .F. Seimes, Recording Secretary General, is shown 


presenting the DAR prize to Midshipman Gary Gilbert Herz- 


A portable typewriter is the award received by Cadet Howard 
D. Graves at the United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. This was presented by Mrs. William J. Sullivan, Jr., 
First Vice President General, June 2, 1961. 


Cadet D. A. Feldman, of the United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy 1961 graduating class, was given the DAR award for 
excellence in theoretical and practical seamanship by Mrs. 
Thomas 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QuEsTION: When a chapter regent serves 
only 2 months of her term of office and 
resigns, what is her status? 

ANSWER: She is the immediate past 
chapter regent. Had she taken office and 
never presided, she would still be a past 
regent. (See Gen. Henry M. Robert’s book, 
Parliamentary Law, question 236, p. 495.) 
QuesTION: Is the parliamentarian an offi- 

cer? 

ANSWER: Whether or not the parlia- 
mentarian is an officer would depend on 
the chapter bylaws. If the parliamentarian 
is included among the elective officers in 
the bylaws, then the parliamentarian is an 
officer. This should never be done. Robert 
says that if a parliamentarian is to be ap- 
pointed in a local organization it should be 
done by the presiding officer (regent), and 
this presiding officer should be able to 
appoint one in whose abilities she has con- 
fidence. Usually the appointment of a par- 
liamentarian by the regent is approved by 
the chapter executive board. 

QUESTION: Is it permissible in a DAR 
chapter, when there is only one can- 
didate for office, to have a viva voce 
vote instead of a ballot vote? 

ANSWER: If your chapter follows the 
DAR pattern, all elections are by ballot, 
and a majority vote shall elect. To vote 
by a voice vote when the bylaws require 
a ballot vote would be to suspend your 
bylaws, and this cannot be done. (R.O.R., 
p. 267.) Even if there is but one candidate 
for each office, a ballot vote must be taken. 
QUESTION: Will you give some of the dif- 

ferences between British and American 

parliamentary law? 

ANSWER: Thomas B. Reed was Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives from 1889-91 and from 1895-99 
and is considered one of America’s great 
parliamentarians. In his book, Reed's 
Parliamentary Rules, he points out some 
interesting differences. “The Previous 
Question” was introduced to Parliament in 
1604 by Sir Henry Vane. In the British 
House of Commons “the previous ques- 
tion” kills the bill; in American legislative 
procedure “the previous question” kills 
debate. In the British procedure a motion 
to adjourn, at least of a certain kind, is 
debatable, and a motion to adjourn de- 
bate can be debated to exhaustion. With 
us, a body must say “Yes” or “No” to the 
question of adjournment, and the motion 
to adjourn debate, at least in this form, is 
unknown. The British do not “strike out.” 
They prefer to decide whether or not the 
words “shall stand part of the question.” 
In British procedure the motion to recon- 
sider is not allowed. 

QUESTION: If the regent resigns or there 
is a vacancy in that office, how is the 
vacancy filled? 

ANSWER: If you follow the model by- 
laws, the first vice regent becomes the 
regent. On the State level: “Should the 
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office of State Regent become vacant the 

State Vice Regent shall become State 

Regent automatically, provided she has 

been confirmed as State Vice Regent.” 

(Art. XIV, sec. 7, Bylaws of the National 

Society. ) 

QUESTION: To whom does a chapter regent 
report the names and addresses of its 
officers? 

ANSWER: “The regent shall report to 
the Organizing Secretary General names 
and addresses of officers, date of election 
and date of taking office.” (Bylaws of the 
National Society, Art. XIII, sec. 16.) 
QUESTION: How are vacancies in National 

Offices filled? 

ANSWER: (Art. VI, sec. 5.) If the of- 
fice of President General becomes vacant, 
the First Vice President General auto- 
matically becomes President General. 
Vacancies in other National Offices are 
filled by the National Board of Manage- 
ment until the next meeting of the Con- 
tinental Congress, at which time the Con- 
tinental Congress fills the vacancy for the 
unexpired term. The office of Vice Presi- 
dent General requires endorsement by a 
State Conference; this office can only be 
filled by the Continental Congress. 
QUESTION: If no one is elected to chapter 

office on the first ballot, what should be 

done? 

ANSWER: The balloting continues until 
the offices are filled. (R.O.R., p. 264.) 
This may necessitate taking several ballots 
until one of the candidates receives a 
majority vote. A person leaving a chapter 
meeting cannot authorize another member 
to cast her vote in her absence. It is sound 
parliamentary law that the right to vote 
is limited to the members of the chapter 
who are present in person at the time the 
vote is taken. If your bylaws require a 
plurality for an election, that is determined 
on the first ballot. If you follow the model 
bylaws a, majority vote is required in all 
elections for office. Where there are three 
or more candidates for one office, often 
no one receives a majority vote on the 
first ballot. 

QUESTION: How may our chapter pur- 
chase the Prayer Booklet and Rituals? 
ANSWER: Make your check payable to 

the Treasurer General, and send the check 

with the order to the Treasurer General, 

NSDAR, 1776 D Street, N. W., Washing- 

ton 6, D. C. The Prayer Booklet costs 35 

cents, and the Rituals cost 25 cents each. 

Personally we do not see how a chapter 

can function without these booklets, the 

DAR Magazine, and the DAR Handbook. 

We naturally assume that every officer in 

a chapter would have a copy of the By- 

laws of the National Society, the State 

Society Bylaws, and the chapter bylaws, 

as well as a copy of Robert’s Rules of 

Order Revised. 

QuEsTION: Our bylaws require that the 
regent give written authorization for 
the payment of bills. May the regent 
sign the authorization in blank and per- 


mit the treasurer to fill out the blanks 
as she needs them? 
ANSWER: Emphatically, No. The regent 


- signs the authorization when it is com- 


pletely filled out. The purpose of the 
regent’s signing an authorization for the 
payment of bills is that she will know 
whether or not the expenditures are for 
the sums and purposes authorized by the 
chapter. If the regent signs the authoriza- 
tion in blank, she in effect suspends the 
bylaws, which cannot legally be done. 

This requirement is for the protection of 

the chapter, the regent, and the treasurer. 

It is a very precarious thing to. sign any- 

thing in blank. The regent signs the de- 

mand or requisition when it is completely 
filled out and not before. 

QUESTION: Where should parliamentary 
inquiries be sent? 

ANSWER: If your State has a State 
Parliamentarian, the questions concerning 
the State should be sent to her. She may 
direct the inquiry to the National Parlia- 
mentarian or advise the member to do so. 
If the question concerns NSDAR bylaws, 
etc., it should be sent to the National 
Parliamentarian. 

QUESTION: In our chapter a main motion 
was passed early in the business meet- 
ing. Later, when other business was on 
the floor, a member who had voted 
with the prevailing side moved to re- 
consider the vote on the motion. The 
chair never called up the motion to 
reconsider. What should the member 
have done? 

ANSWER: The member who made the 
motion should have called it up when no 
other question was pending, even though 
the general orders were being carried out. 
(R.O.R., p. 157, lines 11-14.) 

QUESTION: May a revision be laid on the 
table? 

ANSWER: The motion to substitute the 
revision for the existing bylaws is the 
question that may be laid on the table. 
QuEsTION: Are there two kinds of main 

motions? 

ANSWER: Yes. The main motion is 
divided into two kinds, an original main 
motion and incidental main motions. 
(R.O.R., p. 52.) The most important dif- 
ference between the two is that the 
“Objection to the Consideration of a 
Question” cannot be applied to an inci- 
dental main motion. 

QUESTION: When a member is discourte- 
ous, what can the chair do? 

ANSWER: If the discourtesy is a breach 
of order, the chair can call the member to 
order; but if you mean just bad manners, 
Robert says (P.L. p. 528, question 352) 
“Parliamentary law cannot oblige anyone 
to be courteous.” Breach of order is a 
breach of the rules in speaking or decorum 
in debate. Examples: 

1. Attacking the motives of another. 

2. Referring to an opponent by name. 

3. Using an offensive epithet. 

4. Making unpleasant personal refer- 
ences. 

5. Disrespect to the presiding officer is 
a breach of decorum. (P.L., p. 149, first 
line of the last paragraph.) 

QUESTION: What is a revision of the by- 
laws? 

ANSWER: A revision is an amendment, 
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The following is a statement by Bon- 
ner Fellers, Brigadier General, United 
States Army Retired, before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
June 21, 1961. He is Vice Chairman 
and National Director of CITIZENS 
FOREIGN AID COMMITTEE. 
General Fellers has a background of 
15 years of overseas duty—12 in the 
Orient, 2 in the Middle East, 1 in the 
Southwest Pacific. During the years 
1936-38 he was in the Philippines 
as the military liaison officer between 
General McArthur and President 
Quezon. During 1940—42 he was the 
United States military observer with 
the British Forces in the Libyan Des- 
ert Campaigns. In the Pacific War, 
1943-46, he was Military Secretary 
to General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur and Chief of his Joint 
Planning Division. 


FOREIGN AID ROBS UNITED 
STATES MILITARY DEFENSE 


Military Dictatorships 


One of the steps in our effort to 
strengthen the security of emerging 
countries is to bring carefully selected 
young men to the United States for 
military training. Attending our mili- 
tary schools gives these foreign train- 
ees a new outlook. Here they are 
given better food, more pay, and a 
higher standard of living than they 
have ever before known. 

Upon their return home, their out- 
look changes. Their government ap- 
pears inadequate, sluggish and anti- 
quated. They find that United States 
dollar handouts have bred corrup- 
tion in high places. They form a 
clique separate and apart from the 
others. 

Convinced that they could run 
their country far better than their 
present Chief of State, they plot his 
overthrow. With the weapons and 
training which we have provided they 
have the means to take over the gov- 
ernment by force. Thus, our military 
assistance programs are creating po- 
tential military 


Emerging Countries 


In countries eager to become mod- 
ern states, the initial needs are simple: 
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Improved diet 
Medical care 
Sanitary measures 
Elementary education 
Technical know-how 
Moral standards 

Internal security 

Just and stable government. 


If the country is successfully to 


emerge, these ingredients must be 
developed simultaneously, otherwise 
progress is thrown out of balance and 
failure is inevitable. The process does 
not necessitate huge dollar expendi- 
tures. Rather it is a slow all encom- 
passing evolution requiring steadfast 
determination and patience. 

Such a program has already suc- 
ceeded in the Philippines. Possibly 
the emergence of the Philippine Re- 
public is the most successful foreign 
aid achievement of all time. As an 
initial step toward independence the 
Philippines asked for American spe- 
cialists—dietitians, doctors, sanitary 
engineers, school teachers, and mis- 
sionaries. In less than half a century, 
the Philippines emerged as a Republic 
with a stable government responsive 
to the will of the people. The Filipino 
people asked for this assistance and 
they themselves paid for it. 


Aid Theory Unsound 


The theory of our present foreign 
aid bears little resemblance to that 
followed in our aid to the Philippines. 
Today our aid is so lavish in dollars 
that it ignores the “hardship factor”. 
Among human beings seldom is there 
achievement without hardship. The 
same is true with the emerging coun- 
tries. Give them much for nothing, 
and corruption, inflation, lack of pur- 
pose, and inadequate leadership re- 
sult. Help peoples to earn that which 
they seek and achievement results. 

Our aid theory today is a Marxist 
materialistic one. Aid advocates hold 
that for the most part plenty of dol- 
lars will do the job. Here is the 
theory: 

An effectively designed program of aid 

for economic development is the best 

instrument available to the U. S. for en- 
couraging the growth of politically ma- 
ture, democratic societies.’ 

At a cost of-more.than $84 billion, 
this theory has been thoroughly tested 


around the globe. For an estimate of 


the result, a quotation from the book, 
Foreign Aid, Our Tragic Experiment, 
by Thomas S. Loeber, himself a ded- 
icated worker in foreign aid, will 
suffice: 

The money (foreign handouts) vanishes, 

with but little accomplished, and a good 

part of it must wind up in the same 
foreign pockets. 

So it goes around the world, Pakistan, 

Laos, Peru, Bolivia, Afghanistan, Leba- 

non, Guatemala, Korea, Vietnam, and 

all the rest, on the Wheel of Fortune 
that is the American foreign aid pro- 
gram. We spin it, but every number is 

a lucky one for some one else. 

People do not improve merely if 
their environment is made more at- 
tractive. Lasting improvement, as 
Christianity teaches, must come from 
within. 

Admitting past mismanagement in 
foreign aid, President Kennedy has 
promised to correct waste and ineffi- 
ciency. But a well-administered aid 
program, materialistic in concept, 
would still be unsound in principle. 
Perfect execution cannot make an 
unsound principle succeed. On the 
other hand, somewhat imperfect ex- 
ecution of a sound principle can re- 
sult in success. 

Were the emerging countries of to- 
day to seek assistance for their basic 
needs and were they willing to sup- 
port it—the initial program need not 
be expensive—the American people 
would respond with great zeal. Suc- 
cess would be certain but of necessity 
would come slowly. 


Aid to NATO 


* The U. S. provides 5 of the 20 divisions 
on the line from Switzerland to the 
North Sea. Ours are the only divisions 
combat-ready. 

For the NATO sea forces the U. S. 
provides 75 percent of the capital ships 
and 50 percent of the destroyers and 
submarines. 

For the NATO air forces the U. S. pro- 
vides 20 percent of all air force require- 
ments, 90 percent of all tactical nuclear 
striking power, and the entire strategic 
nuclear deterrent (SAC). 

In addition the U. S. has provided more 
than %% supply, construction, and trans- 
portation facilities. For F. Y. 1960, the 


* 


% 


* 


1 Objectives of the U.S. E ic Assistance 
Program, Mass. Institute of Technology, Center 
for International Studies, Report to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Sen. Doc. No. 52, 
July 1957, Study No. 1. One of the Study authors 
is W. W. Rostow, now a Presidential Adviser. 
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U.S. gave $1 billion in grant aid, $140 
million for European production of the 
104-G fighter-interceptor, and $40 mil- 
lion for weapons development. 

* The U.S. over-all defense expenditures 
are three times more than that of all 
other NATO powers combined. 


Proponents of the NATO defense 
call it a shield. Actually it is a thin 
shell, easily pierced. Defense propo- 
nents boast that since NATO’s incep- 
tion the Reds have not taken one 
square foot of Western Europe. How- 
ever, if the Kremlin has had or has 
now aggressive intent against Western 
Europe, it was not the NATO shell 
which has deterred attack. Since 
World War II the United States has 
possessed nuclear bombs and bomb- 
ers (SAC) which quickly could de- 
stroy any target on the earth. This 
counter force was and still is fear- 
some enough to discourage a Red in- 
vasion of Europe. It was this striking 
force (SAC) of which Sir Winston 
Churchill spoke, March 31, 1949: 

I must not conceal from you the truth 

as I see it. It is certain that Europe 

would have been communized and Lon- 
don under bombardment some time ago 


but for the deterrent of the atomic bomb 
in the hands of the United States. 


Foreign Aid Robs Our Defense 


Let us now turn to the impact of 
this huge aid program on our own 
and the defense of the non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

We are living in a world danger- 
ously turbulent. Communists have 
established a base in the Western 
Hemisphere 90 miles from our 
shores. Communist expansion now 
threatens our hemisphere. At the re- 
cent Vienna Conference, each leader 
is reported to have indicated determi- 
nation to go to war before yielding 
to the stand of the other on the Berlin 
issue. 

We face a ruthless enemy in the 
Kremlin whose announced goal is a 
Communist-dominated world. With 
modern weapons and from bases in 
Russia, the Reds have the capability 
of destroying any target anywhere on 
earth. There are no natural barriers 
to deter such an attack. Unless the 
United States possesses sufficient nu- 
clear striking power to deter a major 
war; there is no effective barrier 
against Communist world domination 
by force. 

The Kremlin’s terrific striking pow- 
er, and the inability or unwillingness 
of our Allies to create a modern mil- 
itary capability, has caused them to 
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drift toward neutral position. Modern 
weapons have changed the meaning 
of alliances. The Soviet striking pow- 
er is so great that the moment war is 
imminent the Kremlin is likely suc- 
cessfully to blackmail our Allies into 
neutrality. 

Under the circumstances, to sur- 
vive the United States has no choice 
other than to maintain superior nu- 
clear striking power now and for the 
foreseeable future. At all costs it is 
imperative that we be prepared to 
stand alone. However, despite fear- 
some Red threats, high Government 
circles call for greatly increased for- 
eign aid. At the same time, defense 
weapons vital to our future security 
have been dangerously eliminated. 
They are weapons which we must 
have if we are to win the cold war 
and prevent an all-out conflict. 

Consequently, a review of the un- 
derlying reasons for this weapons 
cancellation is indicated. ms 


The First of Two Reasons Is: 
To Ease Red Fears rs 


According to a thoroughly reliable 
article in the Chicago Sun-Times 
dated March 30, 1961, by Thomas 
B. Ross, the concept for the elimina- 
tion of certain weapons traces itself 
back to Moscow. Here is the gist of 
the article: 

Shortly after the November election, 
Dr. Walt W. Rostow, now deputy 
special assistant to President Kennedy 
for national security affairs, was in 
Moscow where he conferred with 
Vasily N. Kuznetsov, Soviet first dep- 
uty foreign minister. 

Upon his return Dr. Rostow re- 
ported .to the President-elect that 
Kuznetsov complained that our 
bombers and missiles looked like a 
“first-strike” capability—that is, they 
were too vulnerable to destruction by 
a sneak Russian rocket attack to be 
of much use in a counterpunch. This, 
Kuznetsov implied, reflects our intent 
to initiate a “first strike” against the 
Soviets. Without endorsing Kuznet- 
sov’s reasoning, Dr. Rostow replied 
that he believed the United States 
defense effort should be to create a 
second-strike capability. 

Dr. Rostow’s report to the Presi- 
dent-elect concluded: 


It is my assessment that in the end, they 
(the Soviets) will respect us for doing 
this—even if we enlarge the military 
budget—so long as our moves are not 
designed to 
capability. 


increase our first-strike 


Dr. Rostow’s views were reflected 
in President Kennedy’s message on 
his new defense budget: 

We are not creating forces for a first- 

strike against any other nation. 

Quoting from the Ross article: 


. . . large sections of the President’s de- 
fense message were written explicitly for 
the consumption of top Russian officials. 


Emphasis on a “second-strike” capabil- 
ity ran through all the White House 
meetings on the (defense) message. Most 
of the sessions were directed by Mr. 

Kennedy’s chief aide, Theodore Soren- 

sen, who repeatedly made it clear that 

the President wanted to avoid provoca- 
tive, offensive weapons. 

The Ross article reports that the 
Administration classified as “first- 
strike” weapons the B—70, the Titan 
missile, and the Nike Zeus; that on 
the night of March 11, Mr. Sorensen 
was briefing the President on his de- 
fense message and that President 
Kennedy “turned to Sorensen and 
directed him to cut out all three ‘first- 
strike’ weapons.” 


First- and Second-Strike Weapons 


The difference between first-strike 
and second-strike weapons lies in 
how they are used. For example: 

A B-S5S2 bomber is regarded as a 
first-strike weapon because on the 
ground it is vulnerable to an enemy 
sneak attack. To survive a sneak at- 
tack the B-52 must be airborne or 
protected by a bombproof. If the 
enemy strikes first and the B—52 thus 
survives, it becomes a second-strike 
weapon. 

The Polaris submarine is consid- 
ered a second-strike weapon because 
it probably would survive an initial 
enemy attack. However, hypotheti- 
cally, were we to strike first, our 
Polaris would become a first-strike 
weapon. 

The Reds know that we will not 
strike first. What they really want is 
to eliminate our principal nuclear 
striking force; then they would have a 
free hand everywhere. Several years 
ago Soviet leaders tried to induce’ 
General Twining to take the same 
stand against first-strike weapons that 
Dr. Rostow has taken. But General 
Twining, being more sophisticated 
on military matters, refused. 

The Second Reason: To Save Money 

Unquestionably the staff members 
closest to the President came into 
office trusting that the new Adminis- 
tration might be able successfully to 
negotiate with Khrushchev. By can- 
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celing first-strike weapons, doubtless 
it was their naive but sincere hope to 
achieve an agreement on disarma- 
ment and an end to the cold war. 

Back of these steps to ease Soviet- 
American tensions, the President 
surely had another—to him—vital 
reason. His budget for fiscal year 
1962 was already deep in the red. To 
adhere to his foreign aid program 
and to decelerate a mounting deficit, 
deep cuts somewhere were indicated. 
The canceling of “first-strike” weap- 
ons would do more than ease Red 
fears; savings effected would facilitate 
bringing the foreign aid program into 
full fruition. 

For fiscal year 1962 the $600 
million aid to Latin America has al- 
ready been approved. In addition, the 
President has asked for a foreign aid 
appropriation of $4.763 billion. Our 
overseas troops and _ installations 
spend annually approximately $3.2 
billion. These troops relieve friendly 
countries of a heavy military burden, 
and in this sense are a form of foreign 
aid. The dollars they spend exercise 
an adverse effect on our balance of 
payments. For our agricultural for- 
eign aid program under Public Law 
480 $2 billion for fiscal year 1962 
has been authorized. Also $40 million 
is being requested for the Peace 
Corps. On top of these huge sums 
are the funds being disbursed by 
various agencies with lending power 
of billions. 

To sum up—the total United States 
overseas expenditures for fiscal year 
1962 will reach $10 billion. 


B—70 Development Eliminated; 

Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion (ANP ) 
Program Canceled 

The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is not at this hearing primarily 
concerned with specific defense meas- 
ures except, of course, those which 
relate to foreign aid. It is unthink- 
able that the Congress would support 
a fantastic foreign expenditure of 
some $10 billion and at the same 
time condone cancellation of defense 
measures on which soon will depend 
free world survival. 

The effective military shield of the 
non-Communist countries is our nu- 
clear striking power. It is the only 
force which stands between freedom 
and slavery. This military shield is, 
in fact, foreign aid in its truest form. 
Behind this shield, most of these 
countries are safe to direct their en- 
ergies to other than military pursuits. 


In cutting out so-called  ‘first- 
strike’ weapons, the President elimi- 
nated development of the B-—70 
bomber. Only four prototypes, air- 
craft but not bombers, are to be built. 
His announced reasons are: 


* The increased missile program is a sub- 
stitute; 

* B-52 with Skybolt missiles will soon be 
available; 

* B-70 would not be available before 
1965; 

* B-70 vulnerability on the ground (makes 
it a first-strike weapon); 

* B-70 does not lend itself to airborne 
alert; 

* B-70 bomber development elimination 
will save $1.4 billion. 

* The increased missile program is a sub- 
stitute. 


Missiles complement rather than replace 
manned bombers. Manned bombers can 
seek and destroy moving or stationary 
targets. They can report on destruction in- 
flicted. When on a strike mission they can 
be recalled. On the other hand, missiles 
cannot seek unknown targets, cannot strike 
moving targets, cannot report results, once 
launched cannot be recalled. The decision 
to discontinue reconnaissance flights over 
Russia -has limited our intelligence sources 
and thereby restricted the effectiveness of 
missiles. 

* The B-52 with the Skybolt will soon be 
available. 

With its bomb load and the Skybolt 
missile the B—52 constitutes the backbone 
of our striking power. But the Skybolt 
missile will lose in effectiveness as our in- 
telligence on Red military targets con- 
tinues to dwindle. Moreover, the B—52 will 
approach obsolescence in the late 1960s. 


* B-70 would not be available before 
1965. 


This time lag is normal. The B-52 was 
begun in 1948; it was not available to 
combat units until the close of 1955. 


* B-70 vulnerability on the ground (makes 
it a first-strike weapon). 


* B-70 does not lend itself to airborne 
alert. 

The B-70, vulnerable on the ground and 
unsuited for airborne alert, should have 
bombproof shelter. It could then be clas- 
sified as a second-strike weapon. 


* The B-70 bomber development elimi- 
nation will save $1.4 billion. 

The saving of $1.4 billion by cancella- 
tion of the B—70 is negligible compared to 
its potential deterrent value. The B-70 
would be the most destructive and versa- 
tile weapon ever developed. In 5 hours it 
could find and destroy any target, any- 
where. Traveling at 2,000 miles per hour 
and above 70,000 feet, its probability of 
penetrating enemy defenses is 9 times that 
of the B—52.7 


IT HAS BEEN CALCULATED THAT 
WERE A B-70 BOMBER FORCE IN 
EXISTENCE, IT WOULD COST THE 
SOVIETS $40 BILLION TO BUILD A 
DEFENSE AGAINST 


LITTLE WONDER THAT THE REDS 
OBJECT TO ITS DEVELOPMENT! 


Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion (ANP) 


The President’s announced reason« 
for this ANP cancellation are: 

* After 15 years and $1 billion the possi- 
bility of a militarily useful nuclear- 
propelled aircraft in the, foreseeable fu- 
ture is remote. 

* The design for a substitute all-purpose 

plane has been requested combining 

certain B-70 and ANP characteristics; 
it must also have a high degree of sur- 
vivability. 

A saving of $35 million for fiscal year 

1962 and an eventual saving of $1 bil- 

lion is possible. 

After 15 years and $1 billion the possi- 

bility of a militarily useful nuclear- 

propelled aircraft in the foreseeable fu- 
ture is remote 

A thorough study of the effect of 

the ANP cancellation on our national 

defense leads one to conclude that 
the President has been ill-advised. 

On April 11, 1961, before the House 

Committee on Armed Services, De- 

fense Secretary McNamara recom- 

mended that the ANP project 

“no longer be continued.” He 
added: 

“The ANP project has suffered 
from chronic overoptimism.” 
This is a strange attitude toward a 

revolutionary development program. 

From the Secretary’s remarks is one 

to conclude that chronic overopti- 

mism is detrimental to success in a 

complex, pioneer development pro- 

gram? 

Enormous energy and money have 
been spent on cancer research. It be- 
gan in 1850. The cure has not been 
found; cancer death rate is rising. But 
cancer research is not being aban- 
doned. Its researchers, imbued with 
chronic overoptimism, continue with 
abiding faith. 

* The design for a substitute all-purpose 
plane has been requested combining cer- 
tain B-70 and ANP characteristics; it 
must also have a high degree of sur- 
vivability. 

On June 15, 1961, the press an- 
nounced cancellation of this proposed 
project. 

* 4 saving of $35 million for fiscal year 
1962 and an eventual saving of $1 bil- 
lion is possible. 

This saving is also negligible in 
view of potential capabilities: 

* Our planners know that a_ nuclear- 
powered airplane can be produced in 
3 or 4 years. In 3 or 4 more years a 
nuclear-propelled bomber can be pro- 
duced capable of flying at speeds of 


1 Air Force and Space Digest, May 1961, p. 21. 
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Mach .8 or .9 and at an altitude of 
35,000 feet. 


This bomber, independent of overseas 
bases, could approach a target from any 
direction, thus forcing the enemy into 
an expensive all-round defense. 


Its low-flying capability would enable 
it to seek and destroy stationary and 
mobile targets. 


Its thermal energy could generate un- 
precedented electric power. This could 
be directed against enemy electronic 
defenses. It could extend our early- 
warning systems. 

Long periods aloft insure great sur- 
vivability. 

Nuclear-powered bombers would en- 
hance national strategy. (They could 
hover over uninhabited areas awaiting 
instructions. Danger of a sneak attack 
against us would be greatly reduced.) 


Inadequate Defenses Against 
Enemy Attack 


Our defense against enemy bomb- 
ers is inadequate. We have not yet 
developed a defense against enemy 
missiles. Civil defense measures are 
all but nonexistent. Bombproofs for 
population shelter, for bombers, and 
for certain critical industry and skilled 
personnel are nonexistent. Spending 
for these items most certainly should 
take priority over foreign aid. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Some Observations and Conclusions 
Aid to NATO 


The economy of European NATO 
powers is flourishing. Most of them 
are industrialized, capable of creating 
and equipping mode-n forces. Their 
combined population is 50 percent 
greater than ours. While our NATO 
allies have been dragging their feet 
in defense matters, our support to 
them has been lavish. In view of 
this European NATO potential, there 
is now no military reason why the 
United States should maintain five 
divisions in West Germany. Their re- 
turn to the United States would great- 
ly reduce dollar expenditures in Eu- 
rope. This would materially relieve 
our unfavorable balance of payments 
and lessen the flight of gold. 


Deterrent Force Cancellation 


The Reds know we lead them in 
the ability to build better bombers 
and to man them with more skillful 
crews. It is logical to assume that the 
Reds are making an all-out effort to 
produce their own nuclear bomber. 
Already an underground source 
claims that the Reds have flown a 
high-performance _nuclear-powered 
aircraft.” 


*See Flying, Wings And Things, May 1961. 
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Our enemy respects only force. No 
strategy against him, political, eco- 
nomic, psychological, or military, 
including brush-fire wars, can suc- 
ceed unless it is backed by superior 
force. As a stopgap measure, our B— 
52 bomber force should be strength- 
ened and modernized. 

The unfortunate decision to drop 
development of the B-—70 and the 
nuclear bomber is as short-sighted as 
was the Army court martial of Gen- 
eral Billy Mitchell. At a time when 
aviation was practically _ stillborn, 
General Mitchell predicted a success- 
ful Japanese air strike against Hawaii 
and that aircraft some day would 
span the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
nonstop, at 1,000 miles per hour. 


The high performance of the B—70 
at altitudes above 70,000 feet and at 
speeds of 2,000 miles per hour, but 
with limited endurance, is comple- 
mented by the low-altitude, subsonic 
nuclear bomber with tremendous lift, 
striking power, survivability and al- 
most limitless endurance. No other 
weapons offer such tremendous effec- 
tiveness and flexibility as these two 
canceled bomber projects. Their can- 
cellation is an enormous victory for 
the Kremlin. It deprives our Chief 
Executive of the greatest, most effec- 
tive weapons yet envisaged to defend 
the non-Communist countries. 

Cancellation of the development 
phase of these bombers will save $2.4 
billion; to produce them in numbers, 
say 100 of each, would have cost an 
additional estimated $6 billion. But 
these costs are trivial when compared 
to what we have spent and propose to 
spend on foreign handouts, the value 
of which is daily being proved negli- 
gible. 

On the other hand these revolu- 
tionary bombers, in numbers, would 
offer the non-Communist countries 
reasonable security from Communist 
aggression. So great would be their 
deterrent value that one is tempted to 
predict: 

If we were to produce the B-70 

and the nuclear bomber, in num- 

bers, there would be no major war 
in the foreseeable future. __ 


World Government 


The fiscal year 1962 budget make 


no provision for the eventual replace- 
ment of intercontinental bombers. 


Could it be that the Kennedy advisers 
envisage an international police force 
and see no necessity for United States 


progress in defense beyond the late 
1960s? Do we plan to permit our 
defenses to drift into second place, 
then to be told we must join in world 
government or be destroyed? Is the 
foreign aid effort to buy friendship 
part of this plot for world govern- 
ment? 

For years the Department of State 
has held an affinity for world govern- 
ment. As early as 1950 it endorsed 
the concept of an international com- 
munity which 


“may lead eventually to a form of 
world government.” * 


The killing of the Bricker Amend- 
ment, the hostility to the Connally 
Reservation, the Aide-Memoire of 
February 17, 1961, the global sys- 
tem of alliances, the gigantic foreign 
aid program, all reflect the socialistic 
one-worldism concept held by the 
Department of State. 

What the American people must 
realize is that world government 
means a DISARMED United States. 
And a disarmed United States means 
that a foreign-dominated world par- 
liament would dictate our destiny. 
This would include global distribu- 
tion of our remaining wealth, foreign 
domination in the courts and internal 
affairs. American liberty would dis- 
appear. 

Aid Costs Understated 


The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, has stated, 
as has the lead New York Times edi- 
torial of June 12, that foreign aid 
appropriations requested for fiscal 
year 1962 total less than 1 percent of 
our Nation’s annual output (Gross 
National Product—-GNP). The 
Times editorial adds that surely we 
can afford 

one penny out of every dollar’s worth 

of goods and services we produce. 

Such talk makes the foreign aid 
burden seem almost as light as a 
feather, if one is inclined not to think. 
Actually the Dillon and Times state- 
ments are pure sophistry. Our GNP 
is not a fund; it is a statistic. GNP 
is not national income. Every busi- 
ness in the United States conceivably 
could be operating at a loss and still 
there could be a huge GNP. But there 
would be no business income to tax. 

During the past few years, the 
United States Government has spent 
overseas annually some $8 to $9 bil- 
lion. This year, if the Administration 

® Department of State Publication 3972, p. 18. 
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aid program is approved, the United 
States will spend some $10 billion 
overseas. This is 12 percent of the 
fiscal year 1962 budget. The $10 bil- 
lion must come from the United 
States Treasury; this the Treasury 
must take from the people—mostly 
the low-income people—either by 
taxes, or by inflation which robs the 
people, or by loans which the people 
must repay. 

Secretary Dillon contended in 
1960, when he was Under Secretary 
of State: 


the impact of the overall foreign aid 
program on our balance of payments 
. was nowhere near as great as was 
often considered to be the case. . .* 
This year Secretary Dillon said the 
foreign aid program 
would have little adverse effect on the 
balance of payments since the “pre- 
ponderant part” of the aid funds would 
be spent in the United States.* 
The views of Secretary Dillon are 
at variance with the Department of 
“House of Representatives Subcommittee on 


Foreign Operations, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, March 8, 1960. 


5 New York Times, June 6, 1961. 


State, which in its Aide-Memoire of 

February 17, 1961, said: 
The deficit (balance of payments) of the 
United States arises wholly from its 
commitments and actions in the com- 
mon defense of the free world. Without 
these freely assumed obligations the 
United States would now be running a 
heavy surplus in its balance of pay- 
ments. 


Actually, the deficit in our balance 
of payments began in 1949 coincident 
with foreign aid. Every year since, 
the deficit has continued. It will con- 
tinue so long as our present foreign 
aid program is in effect. 

Attitude of tie President 

The facts of life, as recently re- 
vealed in Cuba, Laos, and at the 
Vienna Conference, obviously have 
shattered the Administration dreams 
of negotiations to end the cold war. 
Moreover, turbulence in Quemoy, 
South Vietnam, the Middle East, 
Berlin, the Congo, and Latin Amer- 
ica is becoming increasingly disturb- 
ing. After the fiascos of Cuba and 
Laos the President can take nothing 
for granted. From now on his success 
will be measured directly in terms of 


deterrent power. Conservative esti- 
mates place the fiscal year 1962 
budget in the red by some $4 billion. 
One might venture the prediction that 
a deep cut in foreign aid and a 
restoration of the canceled bomber 
programs might not prove too dis- 
turbing to him. 
Recommendations 

That the B—70 and the ANP nv- 
clear bomber developments be re- 
stored. 

That, in the light of European 
prosperity, United States aid to 
NATO Powers be terminated. 

That to strengthen our balance of 
payments, our principal overseas gar- 
risons be withdrawn gradually and 
within 2 years. 

That technical assistance to emer- 
ging countries be extended, provided 
that the emerging countries seek the 
aid and are willing to contribute to its 
support. 

That in the interest of sound econ- 
omy and consistent foreign aid fail- 
ures, the total current foreign aid 
authorization be held to less than $1 
billion. 


Rev. Everardus Bogardus 
First Ordained Minister in New Netherland (New York) 


By Mrs. Ethel L. Moore, 


Ex Regent, Polly Wyckoff Chapter, Englewood, N. J. 


The following information was ob- 
tained from Ecclesiastical Records of 
the State of New York (p 81). The 
first extract is from the Classis of Am- 
sterdam, June 7, 1632. 

Everardus Bogardus, who was for- 
merly a comforter of the sick in Guinea, 
presented his testimonials to the Classis, 
which were very excellent. He then re- 
quested to be re-examined by the Classis 
preemptor (finally for ordination), 
which request was granted him. On the 
next Monday he will accordingly be 
examined by the Rev. President together 
with Conradus =Clevens who has also 
handed in good testimonials. 

He matriculated at the University 
of Leyden July 17, 1627, as a stu- 
dent of letters. He was then 20 years 
of age and was therefore born about 
1607; his birthplace was the village 
of Woerdan. The Leyden University 
General Catalog show 22 other stu- 
dents with the latinized name Bogar- 
dus and more than 40 named Bogert 
or Borgart. 

On June 14, 1632, Everardus Bo- 
gardus treated a proposition and 
preached a sermon on the words of 
Paul (Gal. 5:16): “Walk in the 
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spirit and ye shall not fulfill the lusts 
of the flesh.” He was thereupon ad- 
mitted to the examination and pro- 
moted (ordained) to the ministry. 

The earliest mention I find of Rev. 
Everardus Bogardus is in the Albany 
Records (vol. 11), where reference 
is made to a letter from him to Van 
Twiller dated June 17, 1634. It is 
presumed that he came to this coun- 
try with the Director General. He is 
the first clergyman mentioned in New 
Netherland. I have not been able to 
find where he came from in The 
Netherlands, but his brother, Corneli- 
us Willimsen Bogardus, resided in 
Leyden in 1647-48, and he may have 
come from that town. 

The Reverend Bogardus married 
(about 1637 or 1638) Annetje, re- 
lict of Roeloff Jansen of Masterlandt, 
the daughter of Tryn Jansen, a mid- 
wife of Amsterdam, and a connection 
by marriage of Covert Lokermans. 

Bogardus was proprietor of a to- 
bacco plantation on the Island of 
Manhattan, which he rented on shares 
in 1639 to Richard Bruduel. (See 


History of New Netherland, by O. 
Callangham, vol. 142, p. 85). Mean- 
while, the authorities of Fort Amster- 
dam were actively engaged in plan- 
ning the various forts and buildings, 
suitable to the growing trade and the 
demands of the new settlement. In 
1633 it was determined to build a 
guardhouse and a small barracks 
for soldiers within the fort and near it 
on the East River a church for gen- 
eral worship, with a dwelling and 
stable adjoining it, for the use of 
Bogardus; a residence for the Hon. 
Mr. Gueritsen; a new bakehouse; and 
a small house for the midwife. 

On July 8, 1638, in Council, Ever- 
ardus Bogardus presented a request 
to depart for the Netherlands to de- 
fend himself against accusations 
made by Lubbert Dincklage, but it 
was deemed necessary to retain the 
minister so that the church might in- 
crease. Bogardus preached in the 
first church built in New Netherland 
-—a plain edifice without spire or bel- 
frey. It was built in 1633 at 33-35 
Pearl Street, facing the river (Old 
New York, by Henry Collins Brown). 

In 1647, while returning to The 
Netherlands on a visit, accompanied 
by Wm. Kieft, third Governor of New 
Netherland, the boat was wrecked off 
the British coast; and they, with 80 
others on the ship, lost their lives. 
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Sailing 


Recently, as I wrote the last para- 
graphs of the story of my ancestors 
in America, I realized how vivid their 
travels had become to me. It is as 
though I, too, had crossed from Eng- 
land in a hazardous sailing vessel, or 
gone by ox-drawn wagon across the 
ice into Canada, or floated down the 
Ohio to Kentucky on a flatboat. More 
impressive to me now is the whole 
revolution in transportation that has 
taken place in the 250 years since 
1710. 

It was in that year that three sail- 
ing vessels left England with two pairs 
of my ancestors, the Schryvers and 
the Sheevers, among the passengers. 
One vessel was wrecked—17 immi- 
grants died on the way over, and 250 
passengers had “the fever” and died 
a few days after landing at New 
York; the crossing required 6 months. 

My _great-grandfather, William 
Cooper, who lived in Vermont, de- 
cided to leave that less promising 
country and go to Upper Canada to 
take possession of rich and fertile 
lands in London District, U. C. So 
in the winter of 1818 he, his family, 
and a number of other Vermonters 
set out in ox-drawn wagons. They 
went north into Quebec, then turned 
west and south into New York State. 
They followed the New York border 
until they reached a point opposite 
Brockville. Here it was possible to 
cross the St. Lawrence River on the 
ice. The party entered Canada by 
this route, which was a popular one. 

The Crown had granted land in 
London District, U. C., to my great- 


Ships and Ox-Drawn Wagons 


Jacob and Hannah 


grandparents, 
Odell Manning. In 1834 they left 
their home in Quebec and set out with 
oxteams and sleds and movable pos- 


sessions. My grandmother, Polly 
Manning Cooper, was 9 years old 
when her parents took her on this 
memorable journey. They traveled 
in the same way as so many of their 
relatives who had gone west to Upper 
Canada before them. It was “in the 
dead of winter”—streams that were 
too deep and too swift for fording 
could be crossed easily on the ice! 

Some years before the Odell-Man- 
ning-Cooper migration, my mother’s 
ancestors left their homes in Virginia 
to go to Kentucky. Teams of oxen 
transported the families and their be- 
longings as far as the Ohio River. 
It was summertime of the year 1785 
that the Wallingfords, the Willetts, 
and the Applegates camped beside 
the river while the men built flatboats. 
Then they floated down the Ohio un- 
til they came to Mays Landing, Ky. 
(later called Maysville). 

By the time my great-grandparents 
Hezekiah and Priscilla Willett Hunt 
and their family decided to go to 
Missouri, some changes in travel had 
taken place. They set out in the 
spring of 1854, leaving their home 
in Greenfield, Ind., where they had 
lived for 25 years. In the party were 
my grandparents, Fielding Meek and 
Sarah Hunt Meek, additional Hunt 
brothers and sisters, and other rela- 
tives. The women and children rode 
in carriages, while most of the men 
rode saddle horses. The younger men 


by May Cooper Burnham 


Tulsa Chapter, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


drove the horse-drawn covered 
wagons filled with furniture and other 
movable items. 

For a time they traveled on cord- 
uroy roads. They ate and slept at 
taverns, and the men took turns 
guarding the horses at night. They 
crossed the State of Illinois and ar- 
rived at Warsaw, where they were 
ferried across the Mississippi River. 
They went some distance into Iowa 
in order to be able to drive south 
along the divides. All of the streams 
here flowed southward. It was spring 
flood time, and the rivers were out 
of their banks. By traveling along 
the divides the party crossed the Mis- 
souri border without fording these 
treacherous streams. On to Prince- 
ton, Mo., they went; and here they 
bought land. 

Forty-five years ago I traveled from 
Missouri to Oklahoma by train. The 
motor age had arrived, but Oklahoma 
was a young State and had not a 
single mile of paving outside the 
towns and cities and far, far too few 
bridges. My husband, a civil engi- 
neer and one of the organizers of the 
first Highway Department, helped to 
change all that. 

By automobile and by airplane our 
daughters have continued the west- 
ward trek by going to California. 

In 250 years swift luxury liners 
have replaced the slow sailing vessels; 
automobiles speed over turnpike and 
freeway. Oxteams and covered wa- 
gons and corduroy roads live on be- 
cause of those who still remember 
them and tell their stories. 


National Parliamentarian 
(Continued from page 595) 


since it is a substitution of new bylaws 

for the old bylaws. (R.O.R., p. 271, line 

17.) Since the old bylaws are not pend- 

ing they cannot be amended, but the 

substitute may be amended by amend- 
ments of the first and second degree as 
long as the amendments follow the rules 
and are germane. (R.O.R. p. 273, lines 

14, 15, 16.) 

QUESTION: May our chapter amend its 
bylaws so as to affect the duties of the 
Officers already elected? 

ANSWER: Your chapter may not only 
amend the bylaws so as to affect the 
duties of the officers, but the amendment 
may put an end to the office altogether. 


OCTOBER 1961 


If you do not wish to affect the officers al- 
ready elected the motion to amend should 
have a proviso such as follows: (This is 
an amendment to the motion to adopt) 
“Provided, that this does not go into 
effect until ”, or an incidental mo- 
tion may be used while the motion to 
adopt the amendment is pending that the 
amendment shall not take effect until a 
specified time. (R.O.R., p. 271, 272.) 
QUESTION: In our chapter a proposed 
amendment to the bylaws was lost. A 
member moved to reconsider the vote 
on the proposed amendment that had 
been lost. Was this in order? 
ANSWER: Yes, it was in order if the 
member making the motion voted on the 
prevailing side, which in this instance, 


was the “No” side. An affirmative vote on 
an amendment to the bylaws cannot be 
reconsidered, but a negative vote can be 
reconsidered. (R.O.R., p. 158; P.L., p. 
450, question 101.) 
QUESTION: Our chapter had a proposed 

revision to the bylaws pending. A 

member moved to lay Article IV, Sec- 

tion 1, on the table. Was this in order? 

ANSWER: No. The motion to lay 
Article IV, Section 1, on the table was not 
in order. The question before your chap- 
ter was on substituting the new bylaws for 
the old bylaws, and that question could 
be laid on the table. The different articles 
and sections are considered separately 
only for amendment and cannot be laid 
on the table. (P.L., p. 448, question 97.) 
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Resolutions 
_ Adopted by the Seventieth Continental 
Congress, NSDAR 


(Continued from August-September issue) oc 


PEACE CORPS 


Whereas the Peace Corps, created by Executive Order without 
the prior consent of Congress, proposes to send inexperienced 
youth on a global mission to aid in the economic develop- 
ment of countries where many of their counterparts will be 
highly trained communist-bloc technicians; and 


Whereas (a) The unnecessary risks to the individuals who may 
participate in this program include: 

(1) Loss of Constitutional rights and protection while in 
the service of the host country, 

(2) Separation from the moral and disciplinary influences 
of their homeland, 

_ (3) Service connected disabilities or possible loss of life 
resulting from health hazards encountered in the course 
of their employment abroad, 

(4) Resulting conformity in the ideological concepts of the 
sponsors of the Corps; and 


(b) The dangers to the United States of America include: 
(1) Eventual possible universal civilian draft and job as- 

5 signment for domestic as well as foreign service on an 
international basis, 

(2) Depriving this country of the most talented young 
people who should be preparing for leadership at home 
in industry, the professions, the political life of the 
country, and the armed forces, 

(3) Federal control of education by curricular requirements 
necessary to service in the Corps, and 

(4) A new burden on the taxpayer because of the im- 
measurable cost of maintaining the Peace Corps; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge the Congress of the-United States to 
refuse to enact legislation in support of the Peace Corps. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States of America grants 
to Congress alone the power to coin money and _ issue 
currency; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge that a study be made by the Congress 
of the United States and by the members of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, of our cen- 
tral banking mechanism, known as the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System, and its impact on the economy of the United 
States of America. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
ested in the 


Whereas Constitutional authority is primarily ve 
Congress of the United States of America, as the voice of the 
people; and 


Whereas successive decisions of the Supreme Court over the 
past several years have brought this nation to the moment 
of peril, envisioned by Thomas Jefferson in 1821 when he 
said, “ .. ... the germ of dissolution of our federal govern- 
ment is in the constitution of the federal judiciary; . . . ad- 
vancing its noiseless step like a thief, over the field of juris- 
diction, until all shall be usurped from the States, and the 
government of all be consolidated into one. 

“To this I am opposed; because, when all government, 
domestic and foreign, in little as in great things, shall be 
drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it will render 
powerless the checks provided of one government on another, 
and will become as venal and oppresive as the government 
from which we separated.” 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge the Congress of the United States to 
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assert the legislative authority vested in it by the Constitution 
of the United States of America as a means of preserving our 
liberty. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE vs. GROUP DYNAMICS 


Whereas the development and achievements of the United 
States of America have been due in large measure to the liv- 
ing belief of her people that the degree to which a society 
is free depends upon the extent to which each individual 
member accepts and assumes personal responsibility; and 


Whereas a curious formula for arriving at decisions in the name 
of a group is currently being advanced and taught within 
the United States in various conferences, workshops and 
agencies—relying upon a concept of group consensus which 
excuses the individual from defined responsibility and ignores 
established individual rights—and which appears to signal a 
general weakening of the sense of personal responsibility 
within the nation; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, declare its firm opposition to any method or 
concept of decision-making which encourages or implies the 
evasion, disregard or rejection of the individual’s personal 
responsibility; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, alert its members and the public to the im- 
portance of adhering to the time-tested principles of parlia- 
mentary practice which are the instruments protecting the 
rights of the majority, the minority and the individual that 
are essential to a free people. : 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


Whereas recent issues of United States arene stamps have 
portrayed pictures of foreign persons and places unrelated to 
the history of the United States; and 


Whereas this nation has a magnificent heritage which should be 
commemorated by appropriate postage stamps; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, recommend that the Post Office Department 
use in the design of future issues of postage stamps only sub- 
jects relating to historical places, patriotic events or renowned 
persons connected with the historical progress of the United 
States. 

phe 


a APPOINTMENT TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Whereas the office of Justice of the International Court of 
Justice can be filled on behalf of the United States without 
any power on the part of the Executive, Legislative or Ju- 
dicial Branches of the Government to pass thereon; and 


Whereas such position could be occupied by an individual who 
belongs to subversive organizations or one whose prior record 
indicates unfitness for this office; 


r Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, urge the Congress of the United States of 


America to adopt legislation prohibiting any citizen of this 
country, so long as the United States of America is a member 
of the International Court of Justice, from accepting an ap- 
pointment as a Justice of that Court until after the approval 
of that citizen for such an appointment by the Senate of the 
United States; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, reaffirm its support of the Connally Reserva- 
tion to the protocol of the United States’ adherence to the 
International Court of Justice, which states that the juris- 
diction of the World Court shall not apply to disputes with 
regard to matters which are essentially within the jurisdiction 
of the United States “as determined by the United States.” 


CHRISTIANITY 


Whereas the influence and survival of Christianity is being 
jeopardized by the spread of atheistic communism throughout 
the world; and 


* Whereas in communist-controlled countries the clergy is silenced, 
church property confiscated, and churches are closed or used 
as centers of propaganda for the state; and 
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Whereas in a communist-dominated world our Christian civili- 
zation would be destroyed and ultimately lost to future gen- 
erations; and 


Whereas the present communist world revolution is a current 
phase of the long-range struggle for the success of the atheistic 
movement; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, make every effort to promote knowledge con- 
cerning the religious motivation of the Founding Fathers in 
drafting the Constitution of the United States of America 
which is based on the concept that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, promote among American youth a conscious- 
ness of the tremendous influence that Christianity has had in 
the development of Western civilization in order to secure and 
retain the faith of the Founding Fathers of this country. 


ANTITRUST LAWS APPLIED TO LABOR UNIONS 


Whereas antitrust laws were enacted to curb the monopolistic 
power of big business, but have never been applied to the 
present even greater monopolistic power of big labor unions; 
and 


Whereas by subterfuge and under the guise of individual choice, 
which can be and frequently is coerced, huge sums of money 
are collected and used to influence elections; and 


Whereas for many years the power of labor leaders has been 
built on immunities and privileges granted labor unions, but 
which are denied people outside the labor unions; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation which will provide that American labor union 
organizations be made subject to Federal antitrust and tax 
laws on the same basis as American business organizations. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge the Congress of the United States of 
America to provide for a thorough research program to de- 
termine the extent to which the widespread use of chemical 
pesticides is endangering natural resources, namely, the slaugh- 
ter of birds, the harmful effects on plant and wild animal life 
and the possible cumulative afteraffects on human health; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge increased activity and cooperation on 
the part of local, state and federal agencies to assure to the 
people of the United States adequate supplies of good, pure 
water for all purposes; and recommend to Congress that the 
Water Pollution Control Act which expires June 30, 1961 
be extended and expanded. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Whereas the published goal of the World Federation for Men- 
tal Health enunciated in a publication of that organization, 
“Mental Health and World Citizenship,” is to bring about 
social, economic and political changes which that organiza- 
tion alleges are necessary to the attainment of mental health; 
and 


Whereas such changes are not in accord with the traditional 
concepts of our American way of life and could only be 
achieved through a transformation of our Constitutional 
Republic into a world government with a consequent surrender 
of this country’s sovereignty; and 


Whereas there is a tendency in the field of psychiatry to weaken 
commitment safeguards and to question the mental respon- 
sibility of persons who entertain ideological beliefs not in 
accordance with the objectives of the World Federation for 
Mental Health; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge its members to make every effort to 
ascertain whether legislation proposed for enactment or which 
has been adopted in their states can be traced to influences of 
organizations and societies affiliated with or sympathetic to 
the World Federation for mental Health or whose objectives 
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are in accord with the above-mentioned goal of the World 
Federation for Mental Health, and to expose and counteract 
such legislation. 


TERRITORIAL SEA WIDTH 


Whereas a fundamental principle of international law affirmed 
at the Hague Codification Conference in 1930 established the 
three-mile limit for territorial seas; and 


Whereas Afro-Asian nations with communist support are en- 
deavoring to extend the three-mile limit to a twelve-mile 
limit, which extension would impair the principle of freedom 
of the seas and adversely affect the vital interests of the 
United States and other maritime nations by making strategic 
sea and air routes subject to closure, such as the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Bab-el-Mandeb and Malacca; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge the United States to adhere to the funda- 
mental principle of international law providing for a three- 
mile limit as the width for territorial seas. 


IMMIGRATION 


Whereas plans for the triumph of the world socialist state call 
for free migration between countries as declared in the United 
Nations Covenant on Human Rights; and 


Whereas international communism as a world conspiracy depends 
on the unhampered movement of its agents; and 


Whereas the Immigration and Nationality Act is vital to the 
preservation of this Republic; and 


Whereas enemies of this Act seek its destruction through system- 
atic erosion under the guise of humanitarianism, which has 
thus far been repelled by alert, patriotic legislators, organiza- 
tions, and individuals; and 


Whereas unemployment is admittedly a major problem and con- 
trolled immigration protects our national economy; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, reaffirm support of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act without crippling amendments which would 
threaten the security of this nation. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Whereas pressure from certain allies of the United States of 
America for admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations has been added to the continuing pressure of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites for such admission; and 


Whereas admission of Red China to the United Nations woud 
add to the already formidable power of the communist bloc 
in both the Security Council and the General Assembly; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, urge that the Government of the United 
States of America use every political and diplomatic means 
available to strengthen American support of the Republic of 
(Nationalist) China in the United Nations; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, reaffirm its previous stand and strongly op- 
pose admission of Communist China to the United Nations. 


COMMENDATIONS 


Whereas leaders in every field of endeavor, alert to the com--: 
munist threats to change every facet of the American way of 
life, are putting forth supreme efforts to protect and preserve 
the rights of the individual as guaranteed in the Constitution 
of the United States of America; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in its 70th Continental Congress assembled 
commend: 


1. The internal Security Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate and the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities for their investigations leading to legislation in- 
chung the Internal Security Act designed to the 
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MARYLAND 


The 56th Maryland State Confer- 
ence was held on March 14—15 at the 
Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel in Balti- 
more. Preceding the Conference, on 
Monday, March 13 a Memorial Serv- 
ice for the deceased members of the 
State Society was held at 3 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. The 
Rev. Dr. A. B. Starrett delivered the 
memorial address, and Miss Susie 
Jolley Frazier, State Chaplain; Mrs. 
Frank Shramek, State Regent; Mrs. 
Daniel S. Sowers, soloist; and chapter 
regents participated in the service. 

On Monday evening the State Of- 
ficers Club had a dinner meeting in 
the Charles Room at the hotel, Mrs. 
E. Ernest Woollen presiding. 

Mrs. Frank Shramek, State Regent, 
convened the Conference on Tuesday 
morning at 9:45 a.m. Following the 
opening processional, Rev. John Gar- 
diner, minister of the First Presby- 
terian Chuch, gave the invocation. 
Mrs. Miles B. Hopkins led the Con- 
ference in the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag. After the singing of The 
Star-Spangled Banner, Mrs. Hopkins, 
State Chairman of the Flag of the 
United States Committee presented 
a large, new 50-star, silk Flag of the 
United States to the State Society in 
honor of Mrs. Shramek. The State 
Chaplain then dedicated the new 
Flag. 

The address of welcome was given 
by Mrs. William A. Grey, regent of 
the Commodore Joshua Barney Chap- 
ter, Baltimore. Mrs. Elmer M. Jack- 
son, Jr., regent of Peggy Stewart Tea 
Party Chapter, Annapolis, responded. 

Mrs. Edgar G. Barnes, member of 
William Winchester Chapter, was 
Chairman of Arrangements for the 
Conference, assisted by Mrs. George 
E, Wimmer, a member of the Gen- 
eral Smallwood Chapter. Mrs. Ralph 
C. Lednum of Dorset Chapter, was 
Chairman of both the luncheon and 
banquet. 

Honored guests attending the Con- 
ference, who brought greetings, were 
Mrs. Ross B. Hager, Librarian Gen- 
eral; the Hon. J. Harold Grady, 
Mayor of Baltimore; Past National 
Officers—Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., 
Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, and Mrs. 
G. W. S. Musgrave; Honorary State 
Regents—-Mrs. George C. Vietheer, 
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Mrs. James H. Harris, and Mrs. 
Thomas Stevens George; and the Na- 
tional and State Chairman of Nation- 
al Defense Committee, Mrs. Wilson 
K. Barnes. Gov. J. Millard Tawes 
sent a greeting and regrets that he 
could not be present. 

Reports of the State Officers fol- 
lowed, as well as presentation of 
awards by the State Historian, Mrs. 
Edward L. Vail, to the winners of the 
American History Month essays on 
Historic Waterways; and Press Book 
Awards by Mrs. Leonard B. Rowles, 
State Editor, for the best press book 
in the State and the chapter with the 
greatest number of inches of pub- 
licity. The best press book award 
went to Gov. William Paca Chapter; 
Chevy Chase Chapter had the great- 
est number of inches of publicity. 


Standing (L. to R.) Mrs. Frederick H. Kuehle, 
Mrs. Henry V. Davis, Mrs. Roy O. Peterson, 
Mrs. William A. Percy, Jr., Seated (lL. to R.) 
Mrs. T. Price McCleary, Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, 
Mrs. Eliot C. Lovett, Mrs. Charles M. Schriver, 
Mrs. George E. Wimmer, and Mrs. Bryan P. 
Warren, not in the picture. 

The principal speaker at the Con- 
ference was Adm. Felix B. Stump, 
U.S.N. (ret.), Chief Executive of 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge. Admiral Stump gave a stirring 
speech on the threat of Communism 
and ways to combat it. He also said 
he thought the DAR the finest organi- 
zation of its kind in the country. 

Junior Members of the State were 
honored at the luncheon on Tuesday, 
attended by approximately 250 mem- 
bers. Mrs. Albert Bruffey, State 
Chairman of the Junior Membership 
Committee, spoke and introduced 
Lynn Brussock, National Chairman 
of the Junior Membership Commit- 
tee, who talked on the work of her 
committee and asked continued ef- 
forts to increase junior membership. 

At the luncheon the DAR Good 
Citizen Award; a $100 savings bond, 
was presented to Miss Dianne Bald- 
win, a student at Bruce High School, 


~ Alleghany County, by Mrs. R. Finley 


State Activities 


Thompson, State Chairman of the 
DAR Good Citizen Committee. 

That afternoon National and State 
Committee Chairmen gave their re- 
ports. The chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee presented the Reso- 
lutions Committee presented the 
Resolutions prepared for considera- 
tion by the delegates. Mrs. Charles 
W. Walters was Chairman of this 
committee. 

Nominations for the 10 offices of 
the Maryland State Society were then 
made. They were: Mrs. Eliot C. 
Lovett, State Regent; Mrs. Wilson K. 
Barnes, Vice Regent; Mrs. Charles 
M. Shriver, Chaplain; Mrs. Frederick 
H. Kuehle, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Henry V. Davis, Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Roy O. Peterson, 
Treasurer; Mrs. T. Price McCleary, 
Registrar; Mrs. Bryan P. Warren, 
Historian; Mrs. George E. Wimmer, 
Librarian; and Mrs. William A. 
Percy, Jr., Editor. 

On Tuesday evening the banquet 
was held in the Charles Room of the 
Belvedere Hotel. After the proces- 
sional and ritual dinner was served, 
and delightful music was furnished by 
Miss Edith M. Rogers (violinist), Miss 
Alice Meredith (piano), and Miss 
Elizabeth Wells (‘cello). The pro- 
gram of the evening included charm- 
ing selections sung by Mrs. Stanley 
Shearer, accompanied by Mrs. David 
Taylor at the piano. Mrs. Taylor is 
music chairman for the William Win- 
chester Chapter. An informal recep- 
tion in honor of the candidates for 
the State offices followed the banquet. 

Mrs. Shramek called the meeting 
to order Wednesday morning at 
9:30 a.m. Voting for new officers 
took place between 8 and 10 a.m. 
Following the ritual and invocation 
by Miss Frazier, State Chaplain, Mrs. 
Frank M. Rogers, State Recording 
Secretary, read the minutes of the 
Tuesday meetings, which were duly 
approved. Reports were made by the 
Credentials Committee. Then the 
Resolutions were read and adopted 
by the delegates with few dissenting 
voices. A number of these resolu- 
tions, passed at the Maryland State 
Conference, were adopted by the Na- 
tional Society at Continental Con- 
gress in April, 1961. 

The regents of the 34 chapters in 
Maryland then read their annual re- 
ports. The tellers’ report was made. 
All candidates were elected. Mrs. 

(Continued on page 620) 
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Los Gatos (Los Gatos, Calif.). Califor- 
nia Indians, past and present, with em- 
phasis upon present needs, was the topic 
discussed at the May 4, 1960, meeting. 
The guest speaker, Mrs. Josephine W. 
Duveneck, of Los Altos, Chairman of the 
Community Relations Committee of 
Northern California, whose program of 
service includes Indian projects, made a 
plea for college scholarships for qualified 


Indian high school graduates and for sup- 
port of the Indian Child Visitation Pro- 


gram sponsored by American Friends 
Service Committee (to which the chapter 
has responded). There will be an Indian 
child visitor and an Indian mother’s help- 
er in local homes this summer. She asked 
that we watch the proposed and greatly 
feared legislation that would end super- 
vision of 36,000 California Indians and 
their 115 reservations and rancherios. 

Guests of honor were Mrs. Burley Que- 
tone of San Jose, her daughter, Beverly, 
recently elected Princess of the Bay Area 
Indian Council, and seven Girl Scouts and 
Campfire Girls who were hostesses to 
Princess Beverly. Mr. and Mrs. Quetone 
are members of the Kiowa Tribe and are 
active in Indian affairs. They will have 
charge of the sale of the chapter’s annual 
ingathering of clothing, which this year 
goes to San Jose Indian Club for scholar- 
ships and other Indian projects. Mr. Que- 
tone is president of the club. 

The picture shows (1. to r.) Pam Merrill, 
Girl Scout; Princess Beverly Quetone; and 
Gloria Woodside, Camp Fire Girl. 

Under the able leadership of the chapter 
regent, Mrs. Charles N. Cunningham, the 
historical, educational, and patriotic ob- 
jectives of the National Society have been 
observed in chapter meeting programs 
and in programs of work. 

American History Month was observed 
with an appropriate historical display in a 
downtown Los Gatos store window and 
an American history essay contest in which 
three area high schools participated—a 
DAR project—Two medals and three cer- 
tificates were awarded. Awards were also 
given to high school girl homemakers. 
Chapter participation in local patriotic 
events included dedication by the Los 
Gatos mayor, A. E. Merrill, of a row of 
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Chinese elms, the chapter’s gift to Los 
Gatos public park. 

The Indian meeting was a rewarding ex- 
perience. It brought together young people 
of different races, enlarged our borders, 
and increased understanding and desire to 
cooperate with our Indian friends and 
neighbors in their pursuit of their goals, 
—Mrs. Wm. A. Osgood. 

La Puerta de Oro (San Francisco, Calif.) 
presented a program at the Veterans’ War 
Memorial Building, Civic Center, San 
Francisco, honoring the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Mrs. Albert L. Cam- 
podonico, chapter regent, presided, and 
Mrs. Harry C. Elliott of Sausalito, junior 
ex-regent, was chairman of the day. The 
entire program was given by talented 
seniors from Galileo High School. 

Under the direction of Army Sgt. David 
S. Johnson, the Color Guard of the 
R.O.T.C. opened the program with the 
Presentation of the Colors and the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. Cadet Lt. 
George Santis was the Color Guard Com- 
mander. A _ short talk on R.O.T.C. by 
Cadet Maj. Robert Yee, Battle Group 
Commander, followed. 

The R.O.T.C. members in the photo- 
graph are: Bottom row—M/Sgt. Steve 
Toy, M/Sgt. Scott Hedrick, and M/Sgt. 
Doug Pringle; middle row—M/Sgt. Paul 
Hedrick, M/Sgt. Richard Gregorio, and 
SPC Daniel Leong; top row—Sgt. Michael 
Jones, SPC Mark Bruno, and M/Sgt. 
Ernest Melara. 

The R.O.T.C. has been afeature of high 
school curricula in San Francisco since 
1920, supervised by military personnel and 
supplied with uniforms, rifles, and other 
equipment from regular army services. 
The Bronze Medal Award at Galileo is 
sponsored annually by La Puerta de Oro 
Chapter and is given to the most outstand- 
ing first year cadet, as recommended by 
the military and faculty. 

Dr. James C. Morena, principal of 
Galileo for the past 7 years, was the guest 
speaker and his talk featured our high 
schools as the true American melting pots 
and cradles of democracy. An award- 
winning essay on Lincoln, written by Irene 
Chin, was read by Martha Still, and an- 


other award-winning essay on Washington 
was written and read by Diana Wong. 
Musical members were furnished by the 
Galileo instrumental quartet. Those par- 
ticipating were Bob Eddy, violin, John 
Bevilacqua, accordion, Lila Li, piano, and 
Soprano Aleta Calef. 

Honored guests were officers of the 
DAR State Board and State Chairmen. 


with the CHAPTERS _ 


Mrs. Virginia W. Young served as hospi- 
tality chairman, and Mrs. Maxwell O. 
Johnson as tea chairman—Mrs. Harry C. 
Elliott. 

New Orleans (New Orleans, La.) Francis 
Matherne was graduated from the 8th 
grade of Eleanor McMain School this past 
June, winning the DAR American History 
medal and reading Braille to get his his- 
tory lessons. He has studied Braille since 
he was 8 years old, as he is almost sight- 
less. His history book is different from the 
other children’s textbooks, as it is in 


Braille. Francis is an avid reader. He 
reads everything available. “History is one 
of his pet subjects,” said his sight-saving 
teacher, Mrs. Alice Mongeau. “He listens 
very attentively, too, to lectures on history, 
because he has been taught to do this 
from the first grade up,” she added. He 
wrote on the typewriter and on his Braille 
slate. He took his notes in Braille so he 
could read them, but he had to type for 
his teacher, as she can’t read Braille. Mrs. 
Mongeau has other pupils who have trou- 
ble with their eyesight but Francis is the 
only one who needs Braille. 

Francis organized his knowledge of his- 
tory to answer the questions posed by his 
history teacher, Hugh Smith. 

Francis’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Orsen 
Matherne, encourage him at home, also. 
He has a large typewriter on which to do 
his homework. 

Two history medals were presented on 
McMain Awards Day, June 7, by Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Mathews, regent of the New 
Orleans Chapter. The winner of the his- 
tory medal for highest average in Ameri- 
can history was Andrew Mark Gale, and 
a second medal for excellence in American 
history was awarded to Francis Matherne. 
Francis was on the school honor roll every, 
month this past term, which proves that 
with determination and ability a physical 
handicap can be overcome. 

In the photograph, Mrs. Banjamin B. 
Mathews, chapter regent, watches with ad- 
miration as Francis Matherne types and 
his teacher, Mrs. Alice Mongeau, stands 
at the right—Mrs. George T. Meinsinger. 

Stone Castle (Dawson, Ga.). On the 
morning of June 7, Stone Castle Chapter, 
the Terrell High Beta Club, and members 
of the Georgia National Guard joined in 
the proud and colorful ceremony of rais- 
ing an American Flag on the lawn of the 
Terrell County High School in Dawson. 
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With the audience seated in the shade 


of a tree near the flagpole, Mrs. R. R. 
Jones, regent of the DAR chapter, opened 
the meeting. The audience sang God Bless 
America, and Mrs. Johnathan Williams, 
chaplain, led in prayer. Mrs. Jones then 
presented Mrs. Bobby Watkins, program 
chairman. 

Mrs. Watkins reviewed the stirring his- 
tory of the Flag of the United States, then 
handed a new Flag to Mrs. Phelps Fox, 
Stone Castle Chapter’s Flag chairman. 
Mrs. Fox, for the chapter, presented the 
Flag to Terrell High’s Beta Club, repre- 
sented by Susan Cobb, president, and 
Butch Cooper, vice president. Miss Cobb, 
in turn, presented the Flag to Principal 
Frank Downer, who graciously accepted 
it for the school. 

Standing at attention during these pre- 
liminaries were members of the Georgia 
National Guard, who were in charge of 
the flag raising: Lt. Charles H. Oliver, Jr., 
Commander of the local unit, Sgt. H. D. 
Kennedy, and Capt. Ed. Fulford. 

As Principal Downer handed the Flag 
to Lt. Oliver, members of the National 
Guard escorted members of the Beta Club 
and the Flag chairman to the flagpole. Lt. 
Oliver placed the Flag in position. The 
audience gathered behind, and Miss Cobb 
raised the Flag to the top of the pole. 
Mrs. Fox then led in the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag, and the audience sang 
the National Anthem. Mrs. Williams pro- 
nounced the  benediction—Leo Gurr 
Harvey. 

Mansfield (Mansfield, Mass.) ended its 
fine year by presenting Mrs. Helena Val- 
lett, third grade teacher for 40 years, with 
the DAR Americanism medal. Mrs. Val- 
lett accepted the medal for outstanding 
service in the field of education for 24 
years from Mrs. Schuyler W. Wellman, 
State Vice Chairman of Americanism, and 
past regent of Mansfield Chapter, before 
she described the process of preparing 
aliens for United States citizenship. A 5- 
year course is presented. First, instruction 
in speaking, reading and writing English, 
then education in American history, and 
finally a full understanding of all branches 
of national and local government. With 
satisfactory achievements in the 5-year 
course, the student is ready to answer ex- 
amination questions, some of which Mrs. 
Vallett said would be difficult for the 
average native-born American. 


The veteran teacher, who has prepared 
several hundred aliens for citizenship, dis- 
played some of the material used in the 
courses. 
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copy of the United States Constitution by 
Mrs. Edward G. Jay, founding regent of 
Mansfield Chapter, recently elected Vice 
President of the Atlantic Coast Section of 
the National Society, Daughters of Amer- 
ican Colonists. 

Miss Mildred Jones, regent, and Mrs. 
George Willard, vice regent, reported on 
the 70th Continental Congress in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Percy Slayton reported as 
alternate and showed colored slides of 
Washington area and some of its historic 
landmarks. 

In the picture Mrs. Schuyler Wellman, 
Massachusetts State Vice Chairman of 
Americanism, presents an Americanism 
medal to Mrs. Helena Vallett, while Miss 
Mildred A. Jones, regent of Mansfield 
Chapter, looks on approvingly. 

Mansfield was one of nine Massachu- 
setts chapters presented with a Gold Honor 
Roll award for fulfilling national DAR 
standards.—Mrs. George W. Giles. 

Fort Bend (Richmond, Tex.) is justly 
proud of its new regent, Mrs. Joe Wessen- 
dorff of Richmond, Tex. She has given 


many years of service to education, local- 
ly and state-wide. Mrs. Wessendorff served 
as president of the Richmond Parent- 
Teacher Association and as president of 
the Eleventh District of the Texas Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; following 
this, she served as president of the Texas 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

In 1953 Governor Allan Shivers ap- 
pointed Mrs. Wessendorff to serve on the 
21-member Texas Commission on Higher 
Education. Out of this study came legis- 
lation creating the Texas Commission on 
Higher Education. 

When Mrs. Wessendorff was elected to 
membership on the first Texas Board of 
Education, from the Ninth Congressional 
District, she was the only woman on the 
board for 6 years. She served 10 years on 
the board, including 2 years as secretary. 
In 1950 and in 1960 Mrs. Wessendorff 
was a member of Governor’s Conferences 
in a study of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth and went to Wash- 
ington as a delegate to the President's 
Conference. 

When historic Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege officially opened its annual session, 


Mrs. Vallett was also presented with a 


September 1960, the college conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
on Mrs. Wessendorff. She was cited for 
her participation in civic, cultural, and 
church affairs on community, State, and 
national levels. 

Mrs. Wessendorff lives on Long Acres 
Plantation, near Richmond, an original 
land grant to Mrs, Jane Long, who is 
known in Texas’ History as the Mother 
of Texas. The story of Jane Johnson Wes- 
sendorff is one of a dedicated woman 
with a deep and sincere desire to serve 
her fellowman.—Mrs. Helen Gay, “Past 
Registrar, Historian and Curator.” 

General Sumter (Birmingham, Ala.) 
closed a year of outstanding DAR achieve- 
ments, with the observation of Flag Day, 
when a patriotic program and tea were 
given at the new Museum of Art. Miss 
Frances Youngblood, regent, presided. 

Honored guests included Mrs. Lee AI- 
len Brooks, State Regent; Mrs. L. C. Mc- 
Crary, Vice President General; and State 
Officers. Other special guests were Mrs. 
Smith G. Fallaw and Mrs. John T. Clarke, 
Past Vice Presidents General; State Chair- 
men of National Committees; and regents 
of the several DAR chapters in Jefferson 
County. 

Patriotism Through Music was the 
theme of the program given by Mrs. Hollis 
E. Woodyerd, chapter historian. She was 
accompanied by Mrs. F. E. Arn, vocalist 
and chapter chairman of music, and Mrs. 
Robert T. Kirby. During the tea hour 
Miss Janice Youngblood, a Junior Mem- 
ber, rendered musical selections. 

Greeting guests at the door were chapter 
officers, including Mrs. Henry A. Schulte, 
Mrs. A. T. Aloia, Miss Ruth Dupuy, and 
Mrs. Thomas Elliott. Past regents of the 
chapter presided at the tea table. They 
were Mrs. R. E. Mattison, Mrs. A. B. 
Miles, Mrs. J. E. Rohrer, Mrs. Grady 
Miller, and Mrs. James C. Bonner. 

The tea table was centered with a floral 
replica of the musical instruments, the 
drum and fife, as depicted in the famous 
painting, The Spirit of ’76. 

The guest book, kept by Mrs. James 
Sizemore and Mrs. T. O. Melton, regis- 
tered more than 100 members and guests. 

Mrs. R. R. Miree, chairman, was as- 
sisted by Mrs. J. Terry Huffstutler, Mrs. 
V. G. Clisby, Mrs. W. G. Robins, Mrs. 
Lewis Cato, and Mrs. W. R. Fuller. 

The chapter oversubscribed its quota 
for the Doris Pike White Auditorium- 
Gymnasium, contributing $1065. Another 


outstanding accomplishment was the or- 
ganization of the chapter Past Regents 
Club, the first in the State. Mrs. Herbert 
Stockham presented $300 for scholarships 
in memory of her husband. Mrs. J. T. 
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Dixon established a scholarship honoring 
Maj. John Dixon, a Revolutionary soldier. 
The chapter secured the first announce- 
ment of Constitution Week on the nation- 
ally televised Alabama-Georgia football 
game. General Sumter met all require- 
ments for State and National Honor Roll 
awards. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
(l. to r.) Mrs. V. G. Clisby, Mrs. J. T. 
Huffstutler, Mrs. R. R. Miree, and Miss 
Frances Youngblood, regent — Frances 
Youngblood. 

Sarah Boone (Kansas City, Mo.) cele- 
brated its second anniversary June 10 with 
a Flag Day luncheon at the Florentine 
room of the Kansas City Club. Mrs. Jos- 
eph J. Vollmar was in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

The guest speaker was Mrs. John Baber 
of Richmond, Mo., National Conservation 
Chairman. Mrs. J. Carl Jourdan, regent, 
presided, introducing Mrs. Hugh Hartley, 
who also assisted in organizing the Sarah 
Boone Chapter. Also presented was Mrs. 
Jacob Benjamin Marshall, descendant of 
Frederick Zimmerman, Esq., of Culpeper 
County, Va., and Jessamine County, Ky., 
and her five daughters, all of whom are 
DAR members.—Mrs. Cecil F. Moore. 

Mississippi Delta (Rosedale, Miss.). One 
of the highlights this year for Mississippi 
Delta Chapter was dedication of the 
Prentiss Brick Memorial. Pictured in the 
photograph is chapter regent, Mrs. LeRoy 
Jones of Rosedale. When the crumbling 
riverbanks at the deserted site of Prentiss, 


2 
: 


Miss., revealed bricks of the first court- 
house in Bolivar County, the chapter 
seized the opportunity to preserve them 
along with the cornerstones from the sec- 
ond courthouse. The bronze plaque reads: 
“Historical marker to memorialize the first 
two brick courthouses in Bolivar County. 
Prentiss 1857-1862. Rosedale 1889-1923. 
Town of Prentiss and courthouse shelled 
by gunboats and burned by Federals in 
1862. Ruins buried nearly 100 years by 
sands of river, uncovered in 1954 by cav- 
ing bank. Later ruins caved into river. 
Marker made from bricks Prentiss Court 
House ruins. Cannonball found in ruins. 
Cornerstones from Rosedale House. Its 
foundation was undermined by seep water 
from. Mississippi River and was replaced 
in 1932 by new building. Erected by Mis- 
sissippi Delta Chapter, DAR.” 

The chapter presented the monument to 
Bolivar County and it was accepted by 
the President of the Board of Supervisors, 
Allen Weissinger of Shelby, Miss.—Pa- 
tricia W. (Mrs. W. D.) Shelby. 

Chevy Chase (Chevy Chase, Md.) -was 
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honored when a member and former re- 
gent, Mrs. Eliot C. Lovett, was elected 
Maryland State Regent—the first time a 


State Regent has come from Montgomery 
County. She recognized the county’s five 
chapters by appointing a member from 
each as State Chairman of a National 
Committee. 

Mrs. Lewis O. Bowman, Sr., new re- 
gent for 1961-62, has announced that she 
plans to ask the chapter to stress “old- 
fashioned DAR objectives and principles” 
during her regime. 

Chapter accomplishments for the past 
year, when Mrs. Robert L. Jarnagin was 
regent, have been presentation of 147 
Flags of the United States, $40 in books 
to an elementary school in the county, 10 
gold history medals, 13 Good Citizen- 
ship medals, $65 to St. Mary’s School for 
Indian Girls for library equipment, $200 
as a memorial honoring a deceased mem- 
ber, $50 toward upkeep of the Chevy 
Chase Room in a local hospital, $100 to- 
ward a fund for a DAR room in another 
county hospital, and supporting funds for 
Tamassee DAR School and Helen Pouch 
scholarships. 

Most of the Flags were given to newly 
naturalized citizens at the naturalization 
courts held quarterly at the County Cir- 
cuit Court House, Rockville, Md. At these 
ceremonies the chapter by invitation of the 
Court, always takes part in the program, 
then presents the Flags and handbooks on 
citizenship. A reception follows the cere- 
monies; at this time information is given 
to the new citizens on government and the 
duties of citizens, and questions are an- 
swered. Applicants presenting themselves 
for citizenship are never illiterate in this 
country and have been well prepared; 
nevertheless, many questions are always 
asked. Several members and their hus- 
bands who like this type of service usually 
are assigned to answer political and gov- 
ernmental questions. 

Additional Flags were also given to Girl 
and Boy Scout troops, and the chapter 
honored the retiring regent, Mrs. Robert 
L. Jarnagin, by presenting two flags, the 
Flag of the United States and the Christian 
flag, to the church of which she is a 
member. Mrs. Jarnagin used the expense 
money allowed by the chapter for the re- 
gent to buy books for the elementary 
school her four grandchildren attend. 

The editor, Mrs. Roger J. Whiteford, re- 


ceived first prize for having 2347% inches 
of publicity used during the year, and 
second prize for the chapter scrap book. 
She has received first place for publicity 
at the Maryland State Conference in March 
in the Maryland Society for 16 years. 

A former regent, Mrs. Walter B. Mc- 
Eachern, gave a handsome Worcester china 
bowl to the Maryland room, during the 
current year. This bowl was chosen by 
Frank Klapthor, Curator of the Museum, 
to complement the Chippendale chest 
given by the State Society last year. 

The Chevy Chase Chapter sponsors the 
Chevy Chase CAR Society; a member, 
Mrs. Albert H. Bruffey, is Senior Presi- 
dent. 

Other officers elected at the May, 1961, 
meeting were: First vice regent, Mrs. 
George E. Monk; second vice regent, Mrs. 
Duncan Wall; chaplain, Mrs. Walter B. 
McEachern; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Lindley R. Murray; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Jane Bell Morey; treasurer, 
Mrs. Victor Hunt Harding; registrar, Mrs. 
Wales E. Finnegan; historian, Mrs. Harold 
E. Burton; librarian, Mrs. Mason B. Lem- 
ing; editor, Mrs. Roger J. Whiteford, and 
special delegate, Mrs. Edwin A. Merritt.— 
Mary Edna Noyes (Mrs. Roger J.) White- 
ford. 

Los Angeles (Los Angeles, Calif.). The 
year 1961 marks the 50th Anniversary for 
Los Angeles Chapter—hence, it is a year 
in which we may look back and remember 
a few of the wonderful things that have 
happened during those years. 

In June 1960, Mrs. Hugh Hinton Evans 
invited the chapter to her picturesque home 
in Santa Barbara for the June Luncheon 
and installation, when Mrs. Gordon Lee 
Mann became regent. 


Pictured above is Mrs. Mann on the 
day of her installation. The lovely wooded 
estate provided a beautiful setting for the 
solemn words of the ceremony, presided | 
over by Mrs. Emmet H. Wilson, former 
chapter regent, State Vice Regent, and Re- 
porter General to Smithsonian Institution. 

Mrs. Evans, the hostess, a former re- 
gent, is the daughter of the late Mrs. 
Charles S. Crail, also a past regent, who 
in 1936, while President of the Women’s 
Community Service Auxiliary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, launched the proj- 
ect of raising funds for the beautiful life- 
size bronze statue of George Washington 
that today stands in a most honored posi- 
tion on the grounds of the magnificent 
Hall of Administration of Los Angeles 
County. Los Angeles Chapter members 
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gave generously toward the purchase of 


the statue. 

On March 8, 1961, our 50th Anniver- 
sary meeting took place, appropriately, at 
the charming home of Mrs. William Rose 
Gibbon, in Windsor Square. Mrs. Gibbon 
is the daughter of Mrs. Cassius C. Cottle 
(now deceased), a charter member of the 
chapter, a former regent, California State 
Regent, and Honorary Vice President 
General from California. Mrs. Gibbon’s 
daughters, Mmes. Owen W. Strange and 
E. Lloyd-Jones, third generation members, 
graciously assisted their mother as co- 
hostesses. Another third generation mem- 
ber, Miss Mary Crail Evans, presented a 
Good Citizen’s Pin to Miss Carol Erick-. 
son, a senior from Hawthorne High 
School. 

The following post regents were intro- 
duced at the anniversary meeting: Mmes. 
J. B. T. Campbell, E. Linn Christopher, 
O. L. Hammond Jr., George McCoy, C. 
Calvin Parker, Frank H. Stanbery, and 
Emmet H. Wilson. 

The regent, Mrs. Gordon Lee Mann, 
gave a report on the 53rd State Confer- 
ence at Berkeley, Calif., from which she 
had just returned. She stated that the 
presence at the conference of Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, President General, gave an 
added interest to all of the proceedings. 


Our speaker, Mrs. C. Fletcher Quillian, 
pictured above on the right with Mrs. 
Mann, is a charter member of Los An- 
geles Chapter, who has retained her mem- 
bership through the years, though she now 
lives in Washington, D.C. She spoke of 
the early days of the chapter, giving de- 
scriptions of events leading to its founding 
as California’s 24th chapter. She also de- 
scribed in a most entertaining manner the 
Los Angeles of that early era, and the 
highlights of the history of a group of 
most charming ladies. 

Fifty-year DAR pins were presented to 
Mrs. Quillian and to Mrs. Frank H. Stan- 
bery, thus ending a memorable day!— 
Mrs. Gordon L. Mann. 

David Hopkins (Hopkins, S. C.). On 
May 10, Assembly Day at Lower Rich- 
land High School, Hopkins, the David 
Hopkins Chapter held its annual program 
for the students. 

Mrs. Talley Moore, chairman of the 
Good .Citizens Committee, awarded the 
DAR Good Citizens pin to Betty Vining, 
who was chosen Good Citizen at Lower 
Richland High. 

Miss Laura Hopkins, 


Chairman of 
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Awards, presented the silver cup given 
each year to the winner of the Historical 
Essay Contest. Porcher Palmer won the 
award, writing on the Battles of Kings 
Mountain and Cowpens. Barbara Mikell, 
runner-up, had such an excellent paper 
that the chapter awarded her a prize of $5. 

In the Historical Twenty Questions Con- 
test, Herbert Cotton won the blue ribbon 
with the silver dollar for answering the 
most questions. Joyce Whaley won the box 
of candy given the student answering a 
special question. 

A subscription to the DAR Magazine is 
given the Lower Richland High School by 
the David Hopkins Chapter to further 
encourage the students in the study of 
history.—Laura J. Hopkins. 


Judea (Washington, Conn.) celebrated 
its 63rd birthday on June 20 with a cov- 
ered-dish luncheon at The Inn on Lake 
Waramaug. Mrs. Richard B. Combs was 
hostess to 19 members and friends. 

Miss Helen Wersebe, newly elected re- 
gent, read a brief history of Judea Chapter 
that had been compiled by Mrs. Lucy 
Comstock Newcomb on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the chapter in 1948. Interesting 
facts about the chapter were the minutes 
of the first few meetings at the home of 
the founder, Miss Fanny Brown. In 1898 
Mrs. Frederick Gunn, who founded the 
Gunnery School in Washington, Conn., 
was the first regent. During the Spanish- 
American War the chapter’s first projects 
were to make abdominal bandages and 
men’s chemises for the hospitals. About 
that time the Judea Night School: for 
Aliens was started and thus began the 
DAR Good Citizenship Manual, which 
was and still is printed in many languages 
to educate and assist aliens in obtaining 
their citizenship papers. Judea Chapter 
also was the first to sponsor and start a 
Boy Scout Troop in Connecticut. 

Before the close of the meeting, Miss 
Wersebe read the names of the students 
who won the DAR book awards for schol- 
arship during the school year. In grades 
1-7 in Washington: Martina Mac Carthy, 
Scott Johnson, Donald Williams, Deborah 
Lauriat, Dennis Johnson, Galen Quist, 
Bruce Adams, and Clark Bennett. Grades 
1-4 in New Preston: Linda Swanson, Nan- 
cy Wright, Pamela Smith and Timothy 
Burke. In grade 8: Courtesy prize to An- 
toinette Vorisek; citizenship prize to Con- 
stance Talbot; sewing prize: Antionette 
Vorisek for excellence of workmanship; 
greatest improvement during the year to 
Rosemary Woodruff. Washington High 
School’s Judith Jack won the DAR Good 


Citizens pin and pilgrimage to Hartford. — 
Paula Daigneault won the DAR history _ 


prize.—Ruth Ives Aarons. 


Gen. Joseph Warren (Warren, Pa.). A ~ 


half century devoted to presenting the 
historic, patriotic, and educational objec- 
tives of the National Society was marked 
by Gen. Joseph Warren Chapter in its 
Golden Anniversary Dinner, held May 10 
at the YWCA Activities Building 
Honored guests introduced by the re- 
gent, Mrs. Harry J. Granquist, included 
Mrs. Joseph Vallery Wright, State Regent; 
Miss Helen S. Moore, State Consulting 
Registrar; and Mrs. G. Anson Stiles, re- 
gent of the Tidioute Chapter, who, with 
nine members of her chapter, represented 


the original sponsors of the Warren chapter. 


Seven of the eight living past regents 
were recOgnized: Miss Harriette Rogers, 
Mrs. William E. Lutz, Mrs. Leon Laskaris, 
Mrs. Oscar H. Baird, Mrs. William G. 
Cable, Miss Florence Shawkey, and Mrs. 
William C. Fuellhart. 

Fifty-year certificates were presented to 
the four charter members still on the ac- 
tive roll: Miss Caroline C. Bourquin, Miss 
Inez Brownell, Miss Eva Pelton, and Miss 
Harriette Rogers. 

Mrs. Quentin J. Holt, vice regent, re- 
viewed the years that have followed the 
chapter’s organization on February 22, 
1911. Mention was made that, of the 65 
charter members, 41 were transferred from 
the Tidioute Chapter. Through the years 
the chapter has shown increasing support 
of the three objectives of the National 
Society and has attained the Honor Roll 
again this year. 

Music for the occasion was provided by 
Miss Nancy Wickstrom, soloist; Mrs. Rob- 
ert H. Sandblade, ’cellist; and Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Slick, accompanist—all are mem- 
bers of the American Music Committee. 

The guest speaker was Mrs. Joseph Val- 
lery Wright, Pennsylvania State Regent. 
She used the theme, Good Citizenship 
Today and she urged DAR members to 
assume personal responsibility in further- 
ing patriotic education. She put emphasis 
on the Nation’s origin, what has made it 
strong and great, and what has kept it free. 


.% 

Standing behind Gen. Joseph Warren’s 
birthday cake are (1. to r.) Mrs. Quentin J. 
Holt, vice regent; Mrs. Joseph Vallery 
Wright, State Regent; Mrs. Harry J. Gran- 
quist, chapter regent; Miss Helen S. 
Moore, State Consulting Registrar; and 
Mrs. Gerould Ostergard, chapter chaplain. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a re- 
ception was held with the regent, honored 
guests and charter members in the re- 
ceiving line—Mabel G. Granquist. 


NOTICE 


When sending in changes of ad- 
dress please be sure it is your per- 
manent address. If possible send it 
at least six weeks in advance, and 
give both your old and new address, 

Please address all correspondence 
pertaining to the magazine to the 
NSDAR Magazine Office, 1776 D 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Lineage Research Committee 


The 70th Continental Congress 
created the Lineage Research Com- 
mittee “to assist potential members 
in the completion of their application 
papers.” 

Lineage Research is a permanent 
National Committee, with a State 
Chairman in each State and a chapter 
chairman in every chapter; therefore 
requests for genealogical assistance 
should go from the chapter chairman, 
if the applicant is joining a chapter, 
or from the State Regent, if joining 
at large, to the State Chairman. If 
the State Chairman needs to do so, 
she may forward the applicant’s work 
sheet to the National Chairman, who 
will use the services of the genealo- 
gists attached to the Committee and 
the facilities of the DAR Library to 
find the required data. 

There is no fee for this service, for 
we believe that, if we make a poten- 
tial member feel that we have a per- 
sonal interest in her problem, that we 
desire her as a member, and that we 
are happy to assist her, she in turn, 
when she becomes a member, will 
wish to serve the Society. 

It should be emphasized that the 
first step in membership in DAR is 
an invitation from a chapter to be- 
come a member of that chapter, or 
from the State Regent to become a 
member at large. 

A chapter chairman should find 
out if the applicant has a relative who 
is, Or was, a member, whose line 
could be used in part; for the efforts 
of this Committee will be used to 
establish eligibility on the easiest line 
available. If the applicant wishes to 
use another line, she may do so on a 
supplemental paper. 

Often an applicant has more infor- 
mation than she realizes; therefore a 
chapter Lineage Research chairman 
can help her to complete the work 
sheet as far back as possible, giving 
all names, dates, and places pertain- 
ing to each generation, with refer- 
ences to the source of the information 
given, before asking the assistance of 
the State Chairman or of the Com- 
mittee at National Headquarters. The 
first two generations on the work 
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By Beatrice Kenyon, 


National Chairman, Lineage Research Committee 


sheet should be completed by the ap- 
plicant. 

This Committee is for your use and 
service. We will make every effort 
to help you increase your chapter’s 
membership. 


Proof of Relationship 


Frequently an application paper 
cannot be verified because proof is 
lacking of the relationship between a 
child of one generation and the par- 
ents in the preceding generation. 

The following is a list of records 
that would prove this relationship: 


1. A Census of 1850 or later, in which 
the child is listed with the family. 


2. Bible record, naming parents and 
child. 


3. A will or administration of estate, 
naming the child by name and re- 
lationship. 


4. A land deed or deed of gift in which 
a parent names the child. 


5. A birth or death certificate which 
names parents and child. 


6. Published Vital Records of towns 
that give names of child and parents. 


7. A published genealogy 
both parents and child. 


identifying 


Copies of legal records can gen- 
erally be obtained from the county 
where a person lived and died. 

The Vital Records of most New 
England towns, from their settlement 
until 1850, have been published and 
are in all large libraries, including the 
DAR. 

The U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, National Office of 
Vital Statistics, has a printed booklet 
titled “Where to Write for Birth and 
Death Records”, which may be ob- 
tained free. 


Swansea, Bristol County, Mass., Records 
(these records are from newspaper clip- 
pings furnished by Miss Olive Webster, of 
Daytona Beach, Fla.). Note 3002, Boston 


Transcript, Jan. 3, 1939. Continued from 


August-September Magazine. 


Marriages 


Mason, Lydia, Nov. 5, 1724, to John 
Brown. 


Mason, Aaron, Dec. 23, 1725, to Ruth 
Sandford. 

Mason, Ann, July 24, 1743, to Daniel 
Wilbur. 

Mason, 
date)? 

Mason, Anne, Feb. 3, 1760, to Benjamin 
Mason. 

Mason, Ann, May 1, 1791, to Daniel 
Martin. 

Mason, Alic, Nov. (about 1790), to Asa 
Deen. 

Mason, Anna, Jan. 20, 1782, to Samuel 
Read. 

Mason, Amey, Apr. 26, 1787, to Elisha 
Martin. 

Mason, Abigail, Mar. 31, 1790, to Se- 
bory Cornell. 

Mason, Anne, Mar. 25, 1789, to Peleg 
Kingsley, Jr. 

Mason, Aaron, Apr. 13, 1783, to Han- 
nah Read. 

Mason, Allen, Oct. (about 1790), to 
Bethiah Mason. 

Mason, Benjamin, Jan. 26, 
Elizabeth Lewis. 

Martin, Marcy, Nov. 12, 1730, to Squire 
Bulluk. 

Martin, Timothy, Mar. 28, 1734, to Ge- 
rusha Gansey. 

Martin, William, Nov. 3, 1709, to Han- 
nah Stone. 

Martin, Marcy, Sept. 8, 1771, to Jo- 
seph Sanford. 

Martin, Elisha, Apr. 27, 1787, to Ann 
Mason. 

Martin, Abigail, Mar. 9, 1780, to Zeph- 
aniah Grenman. 

Martyn, Melatia, Nov. 6, 1696, to Re- 
beckah Brooks. 

Martin, Joanna, Dec. 5, 1711, to Phil- 
lipe Shorte. 

Martin, Elizabeth, Aug. 6, 1741, to Wil- 
liam Seamans. 

Martin, Deborah, Jan. 14, 
William Seamans. 

Mason, Freelove, June 1, 1715, to Sam- 
uel Gorton. 

Mason, Hannah, June 23, 1715, to Wil- 
liam Slade. 

Mason, Joseph, June 3, 1714, to Eliza- 
beth Barney. 

Mason, Job, Oct. 3, 1717, to Alice How- 
land. 


Anne, Mar. 4, 


1716 (birth 


1756, to 


1762, to 


Martin, Melatiah, Mar. 17, 1765, to 
Phebe Bowen. 

Martin, Peleg, Apr. 5, 1752, to Roba 
Eddy. 

Martin, Patience, Dec. 14, 1783, to 
Stephen Chaffey. 

Martin, Patience, Sept. 5, 1774, to 


Richard Cole. 

Martin, Tabitha, Nov. 21, 1762, to Jack 
Mason. 

Martin, Thomas, Aug. 24, 1777, to Han- | 
nah Short. 

Martin, Ebenezer, Mar. 28, 1734, to 
Experience Mason. 

Martin, Rebeckah, July 23, 1730, to 
Hezekiah Mason. 

Martin, Ann, Mar. 23, 1721, to Joseph 
Bowen. 

Martin, Dea. Malatiah, Dec. 24, 1739, 
to Patience Eddy, widow. 


Martin, Patience, Nov. 6, 1740, to 


Miel Pierce. 


Martin, Abigail of Rehoboth, Dec. 26, 
1728, to John West (Rehoboth). 
Martin, Deacon Malatiah, Apr. 11, 


1744, to Jemima Wright. 
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Martin, Jeremiah, Dec. 3, 1761, to Mary 
Chase. 

Martin, Experience, Sept. 4, 1760, to 
Joseph Baker. 

Martin, Barbary, Mar. 1, 1730, to Oba- 
diah Bowen. 

Martin, Phebe, Apr. 20, 1758, to Oliver 
Mason. 

Martin, Mary, Jan. 12, 1758, to Samuel 
Lewis. 

Mason, Benjamin, Feb. 3, 1760, to Anne 
Mason. 

Mason, Brooks, Dec. 18, 1758, to Anne 
Eddy. 

Mason, Barbery, March 25, 1769, to 
Ezeckel Smith. 

Mason, Betty, Nov. 24, 1779, to Philip 
Mason. 

Mason, Benjamin, — 1770, to Mary 
Stacy. 

Mason, Barbery, Oct. 12, 1740, to Wil- 
liam Slade. 

Mason, Barnabas, Sept. 24, 1765, to 
Hannah Buffinton. 

Mason, Charles, Sept. 17, 1731, to Ke- 
ziah Millard. 

Mason, Caleb, Sept. 11, 1785, to Mary 
Gardner. 

Mason, Caudase, Mar. 11, 1773, to 
Nathan Mason. 

Mason, Caleb, Apr. 6, 1748, to Martha 
Mason. 

Mason, Charles, Jan. 2, 1764, to Han- 
nah Luther. 

Mason, Cloe, Sept. 1, 1781, at Reho- 
both, to Shubael Wheeler. 

Mason, Christopher, Nov. 10, 1757, to 
Sarah Luther. 

Mason, Deborah, Mar. 9, 1758, to Noah 
Wood. 

Mason, Deborah, Oct. 14, 1787, to Peleg 
Kingsley. 

Mason, Elizabeth, — (John Haile). 

Mason, Elizabeth, July 27, 1739, to 
Benjamin Engals. 

Mason, Elisha, Sept. 27, 1744, to Loiss 
Ingals. 

Mason, Edward, Dec. 31, 
Sarah Luther. 

Mason, Edward, July 19, 1782, to Tar- 
ner Hale, who married second time James 
Luther(?). 

Mason, Freelove, Mar. 25, 1763, to 
Aaron Wood. 

Mason, Hannah, Feb. 19, 1742-3, to 
James Brown. 

Mason, Hannah, June 3, 1753, to John 
Baker. 

Mason, Hannah, Jan. 26, 1769, to Chase 
Round (as his second wife). 

Mason, Hepsabeth, Mar. 26, 1752, to 
Miah Peirce. 

Mason, Hannah, Oct. 3, 1785, to Wil- 
liam Richmond. 

Mason, Hail, Sept. 14, 1788, to Sarah 
Cole. 

Mason, John, Dec. 9, 1742, to Mary 
Slead. 

Mason, James, June 19, 1746, to Mary 
Cornel. 

Mason, John, Apr. 19, 1744, to Sarah 
Gardner. 

Mason, Job, May 31, 1753, to Martha 
Gardner. 

Mason, Joshua, Sept. 2, 1758, to Hannah 
Buttenton. ; 

Mason, Isaac, Aug. 20, 1767, to Abi- 
gail Martin. 


1778, to 


Mason, Jonathan, —, Patience Mason. 
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Mason, John, Feb. 4, 1768, to Rose 
Brown. 

Mason, James, July 24, 1783, to Phebe 
Baker. 

Mason, Innosent, Dec. 3, 1767, to Ben- 
jamin Kingsley. 

Mason, Joseph, June 15, 1777, to Eliza- 
beth Davis. 

Mason, Ledy, June 8, 1777, to Henry 
Peirce. 

Mason, Mary, Dec. 18, 1737, to Nathan 
Brown. 

Mason, Martha, Apr. 6, 1748, to Caleb 
Mason. 

Mason, Mary, Apr. 26, 1767, to Chase 
Round. 

Mason, Matatiah, Nov. 14, 1754, to Re- 
beckah Miller, Swansea. 

Mason, Martha, Sept. 6, 1753, to Joseph 
Rider (Newport). 

Mason, Mary, Oct. 8, 1769, to Joseph 
Cornal. 

Mason, Mary, July 4, (?) 1769, to Jona- 
than Hail. 

Mason, Martha, Mar. 12, 1787, to Heze- 
kiah Luther. 

Mason, Mary, Apr. 4, 1779, to Aron 
Luther. 

Mason, Martha, Nov. 30, 1786, to Asa 
Cornell. 

Mason, Marcy, Feb. 11, 1779, to Jabeze 
Wood. 

Mason, Nathaniel, Mar. 29, 1747, to 
Deborah Boomer. 

Mason, Nathan, July 10, 1748, to Eliza- 
beth Wood of Rehoboth. 

Mason, Nathan, Mar. 11, 1773, to Can- 
dance (?) Mason. 

Mason, Noble, Nov. 5, 1767, to Lydia 
Thurber. 

Mason, Ollever, Dec. 19, 1728, to Mar- 
tha Cole. 

Mason, Oliver, Apr. 20, 1758, to Phebe 
Martin. 

Mason, Oleif, Mar. 26, 1780, to Ebene- 
zer Terry. 

Mason, Pelatiah, Nov. 22, 1733, to Han- 
nah Hale. 

Mason, Peleg, Dec. 30, 1752, to Rhoda 
Seamans. 

Mason, Phebe, Nov. 7, 1756, to Peleg 
Peck. 

Mason, Patience, — (Jonathan Mason). 

Mason, Pelatiah, Jan. 17, 1740, to Sarah 
Allen. 

Mason, Phebe, Jan. 2, 1780, to Samuel 
Hoar. 

Mason, Patience, Sept. 15, 1779, to 
George Case. 

Mason, Russell, June 5, 1736, to Rhode 
Kingsley. 

Mason, Rube, Jan. 20, 1744, to Nathan 
Mason. 

Mason, Russel, Jan. 13, 1767, to Eanis 
Mason. 

Mason, Ruth, Apr. 14, 1765, to William 
Slade. 

Mason, Susannah, Feb. 14, 1788, to 
Samuel Bowen. 

Mason, Simeon, Mar. 17, 1754, to Han- 
nah Thomas. 

Mason, Jerniah, Nov. 25, 1790, to Na- 
thaniel Bozoworth. 

Mason, Anne, Sept. 8, 1672, to Captain 
John Brown. 

Mason, Agustus, Feb. 6, 1752, to Con- 
stanst Davis. 


Mason, Abigail, Oct. 16, 1740, to 


Benj(n) Slade. 


- Mason, Christopher, Nov. 15, 1758, to 


Anne Chase. 

Mason, Elizabeth, Feb. 12, 1712-13, to 
Edward Luther. 

Mason, Esther, Jan. 11, 1750, to Ed- 
ward Gardner. 

Mason, James, July 30, 1713, to Rose 
Haile. 

Mason, Isaac, Jr., Jan. 9, 1723, to Mary 
Fisk. 

Mason, Elizabeth, Oct. 18, 1723, to 
John Hale. 

Mason, Mary, Jan. 15, 1744-45, to 
Mial Peirce of Rehoboth. 

Mason, Mannaduke, Feb. 25, 1752, to 
Hannah Anthony. 

Mason, Mallatiah, of Providence, Nov, 
14, 1754, to Rebeckah Miles. 

Mason, Constance, July 10, 1760, to 
Jeremiah Fisher of Wrentham. 

Mason, Jack, Nov. 21, 1762, to Tabitha 
Martin. 

Mason, John, June 26, 1766, to Patience 
Baker. 

Mason, John, Feb. 23, 1769, to Anne 
Martin. 

Mason, Nathan, Aug. 26, 1731, to Lillis 
Haile. 

Mason, Rebecah, Dec. 4, 1743, to Oba- 
diah Bowen. 

Mason, Oliver, Apr. 25, 1765, to Mary 
Thurber. 

Mason, Ann, Jan. 2, 1705, to Richard 
Hail. 

Mason, Eanis, Jan. 13, 1767, to Russell 
Mason. 

Mason, Samson, Sept. 26, 1723, to Ex- 
perence Luis. 

Mason, Timothy, Cumberland, Mar. 29, 
1761, to Katherine Mason. 

Mason, William, Rehoboth, Oct. 21, 
1773, Avis Lee. 

Mason, Holden, of Warren, Sept. 8, 
1771, to Margrett Jones. 

Mason, Charles, Dec. 6, 1778, to Mary 
Wardel. 

Mason, Phebe, July 21, 1792, to Clark 
Chase. 

Mason, Ebenezer (Richmond), June 20, 
1781, to Rebecca Mason. 

Mason, Benjamin, Jan. 13, 1793, to Sar- 
ah Boarn. 

Mason, Benjamin, Oct. 9, 1779, to Free- 
love Barney. 

Mason, Alexander, Sept. 15, 1776, to 
Barbery Mason. 

Mason; Bethiah, Oct. (about 1790), to 
Allen Mason. 

Mason, Libba (about 1769) — Vg. 
Wood. 

Mason, — (about 1769-70), to Jean 
Buffington. 

Mason, Benajah, — 1770, to Mary Hail. 

Mason, Benj. (a), Jan. 19, 1783, to Me- 
hitable Millor. 

Mason, (Rhobe), — 1770, — Millard. 


(Continued from August-September) 

Location of Graves of Revolutionary 
Soldiers (copied from the Records of 
Harold B. Trombley, Graves Registration 
Officer of the New Hampshire American 
Legion State Department), Contributed by 
Rumford Chapter, Concord, N.H. 1950. 


Fitzwilliam Town? 

Amidon, Philip; Angier, Silas, Co. 
Josiah Brown, d. 1808; Bent, Samuel, Co. 
Nathan Cudworth; Brigham, Asa, Co. 
*All graves in Town Cemetery. 
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John Mellen, d. Nov. 6, 1777; Chaplin, 
Micah, Co. Hezekiah Hutchins; Collins, 
Ezekiel; Damon, Oliver, Co. Thaddeus 
Russell, d. Nov. 7, 1837; Drury, Elisha; 
Drury, Moses, Co. John Mellen, d. Sept. 
6, 1836; Farrar, John; Felton, Matthias; 
Forestall, Jesse; Foster, Abial; Foster, 
Alexander, Foster, Luna; Fullam, Francis; 
Gibson, James, Co. Isaac Baldwin; Har- 
ris, Stephen, Co. John Mellen; Hascall, 
Abner; Hemmenway, Joseph, Co. Ezra 
Eames; Kendall, Samuel, Co. John Mel- 
len; Knight, Jonas, Co. Abijah Smith, d. 
Oct. 5, 1821; Knight, William; Locke, 
Joseph; Mellen, Daniel, Co. John Mellen, 
d. Jan. 2, 1847; Mellen, John, Hales Regt. 
d. July 25, 1784; Miles, Joel, Co. Noah 
Miles, d. Dec. 25, 1843; Osborn, Joseph; 
Osborn, Samuel, Co. Capt. Lewis; Parker, 
Nahum, Co. Isaac Martin, d. Nov. 12, 
1837; Patch, Samuel; Patten, Ebenezer; 
Phillips, Nathaniel, Co. Benjamin Ellis, 
d. Sept. 25, 1833; Potter, Ebenezer, Co. 
John Mellen, d. Apr. 27, 1845; Reed, 
Henry D; Reed, James, Jr.; Reed, Phineas; 
Scott, Batikia, Co. Abel Mason; Shirley, 
John, Regt. Col. Thornton, d. Nov. 22, 
1848; Smith, Nathaniel, Regt. William 
Harper; Stone, John, 2nd; Stone, Samuel, 
Co. Benjamin Bellows, d. Dec. 18, 1847; 
Whitney, Joel, Co. Capt. Cobleigh; Whit- 
ney, John, Co. Jonathan Whitcomb, d. 
Feb. 20, 1824; Wilson, Artemus, Co. 
Ames Fairbanks, d. Apr. 30, 1847; Woods, 
Jonas, Co. David Emerson, d. Aug. 14, 
1831. 
Eaton Town 


Russell, Dr. Daniel, N. H. Cont. Line, 
d. Feb. 27, 1837, Center Cem.; Towle, 
Jonathan, Co. Jeremiah Pitman, d. Jan. 
23, 1841, Town Cem. 


Effingham Town 


Day, Thomas, Morris Hobbs Cem.; 
Dearborn, Asachel, Co. Joseph Dear- 
born, d. Oct. 23, 1821, Dearborn-Clark 
Cem.; Dearborn, James, Co. Joseph Par- 
sons, d. Nov. 29, 1849, Davis Meeting 
House Cem.; Granville, Joseph, Ditto; 
Lamper, Benjamin, N. H. Cont. Line, d. 
Oct. 12, 1823, Lamper Cem.; Leavitt, 
Carr, Car-Leavitt Cem.; Lear, Samuel, 
N. H. Cont. Line, Davis Cem.; Marston, 
Abraham, Co. Nathaniel Hobbs, d. Oct. 
13, 1850, Marston Cem.; Philbrick, Si- 
mon, Co. Henry Elkins, d. Aug. 15, 1819, 
Simon P. Hill Cem.; Tuttle, George, 
Regt. Col. Stevens, d. 1816, Tuttle Cem. 


Freedom Town 


Taylor, Richard, Co. Henry Elkins, d. 
Jan. 31, 1842, Cushing Cem. 


Madison Town 


Dimick, E., Co. Capt. Harmon, d. May 
11, 1800, Village Cem. 


Moultonboro Town 


Abbott, Reuben E., d. Nov. 16, 1827, 
Mason Cem.; Adams, John, Co. Benja- 
min Mann, d. 1837, Bean Cem.; Am- 
brose, Nathaniel, Regt. Col. Badger, July 
20, 1801, Ambrose Cem.; Bean, Moody, 
Co. Ebenezer Smith, d. 1834, Bean Cem.; 
Berry, William, Co. David Copp, Ditto; 
Clark, Ebenezer, Regt. Col. Scammell, d. 
Oct. 30, 1814, Clark Cem.; Doton, Eph- 
raim, d. Apr. 13, 1829, Bean Cem.; Hide, 
Samuel, Co. Nathaniel Heath, d. Jan. 23, 
1837, Butler’s Bridge Cem.; Lee, Eben- 
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ezer, Co. Robert Dodge, d. June 29, 1823, 
Dead Man Corner Cem.; Mason, Lemuel, 
d. Mar. 3, 1851, Mason Cem.; Mason, 
Stephen, Regt. Col. Badger, d. 1800; 
Butler’s Bridge Cem.; McNoughtan, Dun- 
can, d. Feb. 22, 1831, Shaw Cem.; 
Meloon, Samuel, Co. Henry Elkins, d. 
Nov. 8, 1821, Mason Cem.; Morrill, Wil- 
liam, June 17, 1852, Bean Cem.; Prime, 
Benjamin, Co. Abraham Perkins, d. Oct. 
9, 1828, Town Cem.; Richardson, Brad- 
bury, Co. Joseph Badger, d. Oct. 6, 1813, 
Clark Cem.; Smith, David, Co. Pierce 
Rawlings, d. 1852, Bean Cem.; Sturte- 
vane, Church, Co. Judah Wood, d. 1814, 
Ditto; Sturtevant, Hosea, Regt. Col. Ja- 
cobs, d. 1850, Ditto; Warren, William C., 
d. Oct. 10, 1824, Ditto; Watson, John, 
Cont. Army, d. Aug. 25, 1841, Mason 
Cem.; Whiting, Caleb, Co. Isaac Martin, 
d. Nov. 26, 1846, Butler’s Bridge Cem.; 
Wiggin, Andrew, Co. David Copp, d. 
1842, Bean Cem. 
Ossipee Town 


Garland, Amos, Reynold’s N. H. Mi- 
litia, d. Feb. 1832, Bickford Cem.; Gold- 
smith, John, Sr., Co. Chase Taylor, Wig- 
gin Cem.; Goldsmith, John, Jr., Regt. 
Thomas Stickney, d. Apr. 28, 1831, Ditto; 
Hobbs, Nathaniel, Nutter Cem.; Horsom, 
Timothy, Co. Michael Jackson, d. 1838, 
Horsom-Tasker Cem.; Moody, Abner, 
Co. Capt. Norris, d. 1841, Beacham Cem.; 
Pinder, John, Co. Blodgett, d. 1839, 
Mountain Cem. 


Sandwich Town 


Ambrose, Samuel, Co. John Willough- 
by, d. 1820, Grove Cem.; Atkinson, Theo- 
dore, Mass. Service, d. Aug. 26, 1842, 
Town Cem.; Atwood, Harrison, Chap- 
man’s Cem.; Atwood, Moses, Co. John 
Calfe, d. 1814, Grove Cem.; Bagley, Wil- 
liam N., d. Mar. 6, 1814, Lower Corner 
Cem.; Bean, Josiah, Co. Nathan Bean, d. 
May 25, 1799, Pickfall Cem.; Beede, 
Aaron, Co. Ephraim Robinson, Beede 
Cem.; Beede, John, Co. Stephen Clough, 
d. Nov. 15, 1844, Coolidge Rd. Cem.; 
Burleigh, Samuel, Co. Richard Sinclair, 
d. Aug. 26, 1842, Grove Cen.; Cook, 
Ebenezer, Co. Benjamin Titcomb, d. 1848, 
Wentworth Farm Cem.; Cook, Lot, Co. 
Richard Sinclair, d. Oct. 15, 1819, Grove 
Cem.; Cdok, Luther, Co. Ebenezer Bel- 
knap, d. Oct. 24, 1808, Lower Corner 
Cem.; Eaton, Daniel, Co. Walter Mc- 
Farland, d. Dec. 12, 1841, Church Cem.; 
Etheridge, Stephen G., Co. Joseph Badger, 
d. July 23, 1834, Cook Cem.; Foss, John, 
Co. Jonathan Wentworth, d. 1790, 
Church Cem.; French, Ezekiel, Co. James 
Norris, d. 5-8-1826, Lower Corner Cem.; 
French, Nathaniel, Co. John Vinton, d. 
June 6, 1799, Ditto; Hadley, Daniel, Co. 
Samuel McConnell, d. 1831, Whiteface 
Cem.; Haines, Matthias, Co. Joseph Dear- 
born, d. 1818, Red Hill Cem.; Hill, Al- 
bert, Weed Cem.; Hoit, Joseph, Co. Na- 
than Sanborn, d. May 12, 1788, Grove 
Cem.; Horn, Ebenezer, Co. Benjamin 
Titcomb, Church Cem.; Hubbard, John, 
Co. Daniel Emerson, d. 1842, Ditto; 


Leach, William, Co. Thomas Bumstead, 
d. June 3, 1801, Shaw Cem.; Leavitt, Wil- 
liam, Co. Isaac Sherman, d. Aug. 1, 1818, 
Ditto; Marston, John, Co. Capt. Sinclair, 
d. 1846, Grove Cem.; Martin, Jacob, Co. 
d. Oct. 14, 


Timothy Clement, 1827, 


Lower Corner Cem.; Mason, Dr. Simon, 
Regt. Nathan Hale, d. 1835, Mason 
Cem.; McGaffey, Andrew Co. Simon 
Marston, d. 1826, Whiteface Cem.; Mc- 
Gaffey, Samuel, Co. James Aiken, d. 
1832, Ditto; McCrillis, Henry, Regt. 
Thomas Stickney, d. Aug. 15, 1814, 
Ditto; Norris, James, Regt. Nathan Hale, 
d. Nov. 6, 1806, Lower Corner Cem.; 
Page, Joseph, Co. Nathaniel Hobbs, d. 
Feb. 7, 1831, Cook Cem.; Prescott, James, 
Cont. Army, d. 1790, Mason Cem.; 
Quimby, Aaron, Co. Daniel Gordon, d. 
1810, Fillmore Hill Cem. 


Queries 

Barnes — Cotton— Hammond — Hawkins — 
Want ancest. of Hannah Barnes of Brook- 
field, Conn., who mar. Isaac Parsons Feb. 
1, 1727-8 at Farmington. Also of Eliza- 
beth Cotton of Portsmouth, N.H., who 
mar. (ca. 1767) Joseph, son of John and 
Mary (Jackson) Churchill. Also of Hannah 
Hammond, d. Sept. 1, 1685, who mar. (1) 
Timothy Hawkins, (2) Ellis Barron, Sr., 
all of Watertown. Also of Timothy Haw- 
kins, in Watertown by 1636.—Dorothy 
Whitney, 840 15th Ave., Seaside, Ore. 

Boyle —-Buckman- Burleson—Cleveland—- 
Cornelius—Drury — Graves —Gwin-—Hodges— 
Hodge Kaslovia—Malcolm—Matingly—Mat- 
lock—Pearson—Simmons—Smart-— Tate — Wal- 
den—Ware—Weatherford— Drury —-Inman— 
Want to hear from anyone interested in 
the families listed; the names are found 
in Ala., Ill., Ky., Md., N.C., N.Y., Ohio, 
S.C., Pa., Tenn., Va. Want given names, 
dates, places, and all inf. possible. Parents 
of John Ignatius Drury, b. 1814, who with 
three children d. near Bardstown, Ky., of 
cholera in 1833. Will be glad to exchange 
infor—Mrs. Mary Cornelius Sweetman, 
1990 Green St., Apt. 305, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Phillips~Holbrook—Want names of par- 
ents, dates, and places of William Luckie 
Phillips, b. 1810, Ga., and wfe., Nancy 
Holbrook, mar. 1830, thought to have 
lived near Augusta, Ga.; may have been 


itinerant Baptist preacher—Mrs. Hazel 
Craig, Indianola, Miss. 
White—Hunter—Greene—W ant ances., 


parents, dates, and places of Robert White 
and wfe., Jane Hunter, parents of Jane 
White, b. April 1731, Stafford, Conn., 
d. May 1813, Hanover, N.H., mar. Sam- 
uel Greene, b. March 1723, Sunbury, 
Mass., d. August 1807, Hanover, N.H., 
a Revolutionary soldier—Mrs. Glenn 
A. Welsch, 3405 Taylors Drive, Austin 
3, Tex. 

Stannard—Morgan—L ibbeus Stannard, b. 
1756 in Suffield, Conn.; was he son of 
John Stannard, Jr., and Hannah Hanchet? 
Want dates, places, parentage. Myra Mor- 
gan, b. 3-12-1808, Rutland, Vt., d. 5—S- 
1841, Franklinville, N.Y., mar. Elnathan 
Wing 1827, Eagle, N.Y., she had a brother 
Willard. Want names of parents, dates, 
and places.—Mrs. Frances W. Runge, 1421 
Wesley Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Scott-Stillwell—Want ancestry, dates, 
and places of Thomas Scott, b. 1816 in 
Ky., according to Census (one historian 
gives Tenn. as birthplace, source of in- 
formation not obtainable), and of his wfe. 
America Stillwell, b. ca. 1820, Ind., prob. 
mar. in Ind. Came to Mo. in the 1840's. 
Was he son of Thomas and Sarah Scott 
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shown in same household in 1850 census 
of Miller Co., Mo.? Thomas had brother 
Arthur, who mar. Phoebe—(who?)—Mrs. 
George R. Hickok, 114 N. Aorora, Eldon, 
Mo. 

McCollom-— Davidson — Beeson — Scott — 
Wanted ances., parents, dates and places 
of Henry Beeson McCollom, b. 2-10-1813, 
Mar. 1-24-1833, Cumberland Co., Ky., 
and his wife. Nancy Davidson, b. 11-9- 
1810. The Beesons and Scotts of Cum- 
berland and Wayne Cos., Ky., and Fentress 
and Overton Cos., Tenn., may be kindred 
lines. Henry Beeson McCollom and wfe. 
Nancy Davidson moved from Ky. in 
1844 and settled in Hancock Co., IIl., in 
1850.—James Porter McCollom, 708 W- 
Oak St., Dodge City, Kan. 

Embry—Lovelace—Inf. wanted on Em- 
bry family of Wilkes Co., Ga., especially 
parents, dates and places of Sarah Jane 
Embry who mar. James Lovelace in 1870. 
—Mrs. I. Muschel, 218 Leake St., St. 
Simons Island. Ga. 

Hawkins — Ross—Leavell —Gooch — Want 
ances., parents, dates, and places of the 
following persons: Edward Leavell, mar. 
Nancy Hawkins, settled in N/:C., buried 
Garrard Co., Ky., ch. Benjamin, Joseph, 
James, John, Edward, Nathan, Mary, 
Nancy, Elizabeth, Catherine, Sally, and 
Mildred. Nancy Leavell, mar. Gideon 
Gooch, Oct. 8, 1786, in Oxford, N.C. 
Also of James Leavell, father of Edward; 
lived in Spotsylvania, Va. Benjamin Lea- 
vell, Sr., b. 1772, d. 1866, wfe. Isabelle 
(who?), b. 1785, d. 1847. Also of Gideon 
Gooch. Also of Gabriel Ross, and wfe. 
Mary—-; lived in Richmond, Ky., in 1833, 


date of will Nov. 2, 1883, ch. Nancy, 
Richard, Morris, and Mary Jane who mar. 
Edward Gooch, Dec. 1833, in Richmond, 
Ky., died Salisbury, Mo.—Miss Florence 
Beltz, 336 E. 2nd. Ave., Escondido, Calif. 


Sullivan —Harsen—(Hursen)-— Van Scoov- 
hoven—Want to hear from anyone know- 
ing about Isaac Sullivan of “from Book of 
Memorandum of Isaac Sullivan” in the 
May and June—July issues of 1961 DAR 
Magazine, p. 489. Want parents and place 
of birth of David Sullivan, b. 1792, d. 
Camden, N.Y., 1873, mar. 1814, Oneonta, 
N.Y., to Magdalena Harsen, b. 1796, d. 
1884. Also want dates and ances. of her 
mother, Rebecca Van Scoovhoven Harsen. 
—Florence M. Cox, 1332 S. 4th St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 

Savage—Paine—Want names of parents, 
dates, and places of James Savage, who 
mar. Catherine Paine in S.C.; he died Sept. 
24, 1803; ch. were James, Benjamin, Han- 
nah, Catherine, and Alse.—Mrs. Robt. D. 
Coley, 1029 W. Huisaceh Ave., San An- 
tonio 1, Tex. 


Winans—Want names of parents, dates, 
and places and also names and addresses 
of descendants of Anthony Winans, b. 
1827, also of Jacob Keffer Winans, b. 
1832, born Miami Co., Ohio, moved to 
Jo Daviess Co., Ill., 1843.—O. Clif. Win- 
ans, Rt. 6, Paris, Ill. 


Dorsey—Lindsay—Want names of pa- 
rents, dates, and places of Catherine Ra- 
chel Dorsey of Prince Georges Co., Md., 
mar. 1779 John Lindsay (1758-1840), of 
Prince Geo. Co., and son of Samuel and 
Sarah (Pennell) Lindsay.—Lucille More- 
land Newton, 246 Gladstone, Aurora, III. 

Probst—(Brobst—Propst—Bropst)—Courpen- 


ning —(Corpening — Corpeiner— Coreponong) 
—Want ancestry, dates, and places of Bar- 
bara Probst, b. Feb. 1, 1754, Lynn Twp., 
Northampton Co., Pa., and her husband 
Albert Courpenning (see other spellings), 
whom she mar. June 23, 1774.—A. N. 
Corpening, 1000 Grove St., Evanston, III. 

Harvey—Hastings—Want parents, dates, 
and places of Elizabeth Harvey, b. 1782 
to 1785, N.C., d. 1870, Daviess Co., Ind., 
mar. Joseph Hastings, Apr. 26, 1804, a 
Quaker, in Randolph Co., N.C., moved 
to Ohio 1807 and Ind. 1815.—Mrs. Cur- 
tis W. Hunter, 4252 Black Oak Dr., In- 
dianapolis 8, Ind. 

Fairchild—Scott—Want ances., Rev. serv- 
ice on both sides, dates, places, and par- 
ents of Elias Fairchild, b. ca. 1800 
(Conn.), mar. 1825-30, Olive Scott, b. ca. 
1810 (NY); rem. to Swanton, Lucas Co., 
O., 1839; where he d. and was bur. 1844- 
45. Child: Loraine, mar. John Goold; Wm. 
Henry, mar. Jane Rumsey; Raymond 
Scott, b. 1832, Batavia, NY., res. Ohio, 
and to Kans. 1859; Olive Persis, mar. Ed- 
win Sylvester; Rich. Elias, also to Kans. 
What relation to Joel Scott, Rev. sol., bur. 
near Elias Fairchild, Swanton Cemetery? 
—Mrs. Carl Ross, 13 Douglas Ave., East- 
borough, Wichita 7, Kan. 

Scruggs— Edwards—Meadows—All _ inf. 
wanted of Robert and Rebecca Scruggs, b. 
abt. 1750, Buckingham Co., Va.?, who 
were parents of Edward Scruggs, who mar. 
Mary Edwards in 1800 in Cumberland Co., 
Va., and moved to Laurens Co., S.C. Mary 
was dau. Andrew and Phoebe (Meadows) 
Edwards of Cumberland Co. Want all in- 
for. Phoebe’s parents.—Mrs. J. Sommer- 
field, 5123 Chalgrove Ave., Baltimore 15, 
Md. 


tors and other un-American groups. 


2. The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, who, for many years has 
directed the Federal Bureau of Investigation with great 
courage and distinction so that this worthy agency has 
provided safety and protection to all citizens of this 


country. 


America. 


4. Those members of the legal and medical professions who 
seek to alert the public to the evils of socialism and Fed- 
eral controls which can only lead to a totalitarian form of 


government. 
APPRECIATION TO THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 
Resolved, That the National’ Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, express grateful appreciation to Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, President General, for her dedicated service and 
capable leadership in promoting the objectives of the National 


Society. 


SENATOR BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; express to the Honorablé Barry M. Goldwater, 
isti Arizona, its sincere and deep ap- 


distinguished Senator 


(Continued from page 603) 


- government and the people of the United States of America 
against subversion and infiltration by communist conspira- 


. Ministers and church leaders who have courageously ex- 
- posed the .ecumenical (world-wide in extent, influence) 
movement within the World Council. of Churches which 
would jeopardize the security of the United States of 


preciation for his efficient and outstanding leadership in serv- 
ice to his country, his attendance at the opening session of the 
70th Continental Congress, and his timely and highly in- 
formative address. 


COURTESY RESOLUTION 


Whereas the 70th Continental Congress of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, has been instructive 
and enjoyable due to the carefully planned program and the 
choice of participants made by the Program Committee; 


Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 


can Revolution, express its sincere appreciation to the Officers, 
the Chairmen and their Committees, the Pages, and all who 
had part on the program, and especially to: 

The members of the staff for their loyal and courteous service 


during the entire year and this Congress, 


contributions, 


The United States Service Bands for the evening concerts, 
The artists, choral groups and their accompanists for their 


The speakers for inspirational messages, 


Congress. 


The press, radio and television coverage, 


The police and firemen for care and protection, and each in- 
dividual who contributed to the success of the Continental 


APPRECIATION TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


_ Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, express sincere appreciation to Mrs. William 
A. Becker for her able and conscientous guidance as Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee. 
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submits the following list of 

Honor Roll Chapters for 1960- 
1961 and commends all the chapters 
for their efforts in behalf of the work 
of this committee. 

Those chapters attaining Honor 
Roll status are to be congratulated, 
and we urge you to endeavor to be a 
Gold Ribbon winner in 1962. 


If your chapter did not receive an 
award this year, will you, as a mem- 
ber, ask yourself, What can I do to 
help? We are anxious to add the 
name of your chapter to the 1962 
list, and every member needs to re- 
member that she must participate for 
her chapter to be a Gold Ribbon 
winner. 


Chapter chairmen: It is very im- 
portant that you have the official 
membership count for your chapter 
as of February 1, 1961. This count 
has .been sent to your State Honor 
Roll Chairman. 


Your attention is called to the 
NEW point 12 which pertains to the 
work of the new Public Relations 
Committee. This committee replaces 
the Press Relations and Radio-TV 
Committees. 

March 1, 1962, is the deadline for 
Honor Roll reports, and this year 
every chapter is requested to send 
one copy to your National Chairman 
and one copy to your State Chairman. 

It is not possible for State Chair- 
men to announce official listing of 
Honor Roll chapters at their State 
Conferences, for every report must 
be checked by your National Chair- 
man and your Honor Roll Secretary 
by the official records they receive 
from the National Offices after Mar. 1. 

The Honor Roll Award list that 
follows has been checked and re- 
checked against any possible error, 
and we trust that it is correct. If any 
mistakes have been made, please 
know that it was unintentional, and 
let us hear from you. 

Your National Chairman and your 
Honor Roll Secretary, Mrs. Albert D. 
Mackey, are ready to serve you in 
every way possible and in this, the 
final year of our three years of work- 
ing together to carry out the objec- 


Honor Roll Committee 


OCTOBER 1961 


By Hiawatha (Mrs. Roy H.) Cagle 
National Chairman, Honor Roll Committee 


tives of our National Society through 
Honor Roll achievement, let us all 
pledge to 


PLAN, PROMOTE, PARTICI- 
PATE, and PERSEVERE so that 
every chapter will GO GOLD in ’62. 


National Honor Roll Awards 1960-1961 


Alabama—25 Gold, 11 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Alaska—0 Gold, 1 Silver, 0 H.M. 
Arizona—1 Gold, 1 Silver, 0 H.M. 
Arkansas—4 Gold, 8 Silver, 5 H.M. 
California—34 Gold, 33 Silver, 29 H.M. 
Colorado—2 Gold, 2 Silver, 4 H.M. 
Connecticut—6 Gold, 3 Silver, 7 H.M. 
Delaware—2 Gold, 2 Silver, 1 H.M. 
District of Columbia—13 Gold, 13 Silver, 
17 H.M. 
Florida—25 Gold, 13 Silver, 7 H.M. 
Georgia—19 Gold, 14 Silver, 15 H.M. 
Hawaii—0 Gold, 0 Silver, 0 H.M. 
Idaho—1 Gold, 1 Silver, 1 H.M. 
Illinois—33 Gold, 25 Silver, 23 H.M. 
Indiana—21 Gold, 18 Silver, 26 H.M. 
Iowa—10 Gold, 4 Silver, 12 H.M. 
Kansas—16 Gold, 12 Silver, 16 H.M. 
Kentucky—11 Gold, 10 Silver, 11 H.M. 
Louisiana—13 Gold, 14 Silver, 11 H.M. 
Maine—1 Gold, 4 Silver, 3 H.M. 
Maryland—8 Gold, 10 Silver, 5 H.M. 
Massachusetts—9 Gold, 8 Silver, 19 H.M. 
Michigan—13 Gold, 7 Silver, 9 H.M. 
Minnesota—9 Gold, 3 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Mississippi—17 Gold, 12 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Missouri—16 Gold, 10 Silver, 19 H.M. 
Montana—3 Gold, 1 Silver, 3 H.M. 
Nebraska—8 Gold, 5 Silver, 4 H.M. 
Nevada—1 Gold, 3 Silver, 0 H.M. 
New Hampshire—4 Gold, 4 Silver, 4 
H.M. 
New Jersey—18 Gold, 13 Silver, 13 H.M. 
New Mexico—6 Gold, 2 Silver, 3 H.M. 
New York—19 Gold, 21 Silver, 23 H.M. 
North Carolina—34 Gold, 17 Silver, 11 
H.M. 
North Dakota—0 Gold, 3 Silver, 0 H.M. 
Ohio—21 Gold, 14 Silver, 12 H.M. 
Oklahoma—12 Gold, 3 Silver, 3 H.M. 
Oregon—5 Gold, 2 Silver, 3 H.M. 
Pennsylvania—13 Gold, 17 Silver, 15 
H.M. 
Rhode Island—3 Gold, 3 Silver, 3 H.M. 
South Carolina—13 Gold, 11 Silver, 11 
H.M. 
South Dakota—0 Gold, 2 Silver, 4 H.M. 
Tennessee—17 Gold, 11 Silver, 17 H.M. 
Texas—33 Gold, 11 Silver, 12 H.M. 
Utah—0 Gold, 0 Silver, 0 H.M. 
Vermont—2 Gold, 2 Silver, 3 H.M. 
Virginia—45 Gold, 19 Silver, 23 H.M. 
Washington—4 Gold, 5 Silver, 6 H.M. 
West Virginia—6 Gold, 6 Silver, 4 H.M. 
Wisconsin—7 Gold, 4 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Wyoming—1 Gold, | Silver, 1 H.M. 


Overseas—0 Gold, 0 Silver, 0 H.M. 
Summary 


584—-Gold 


419—Silver 
442—H. M. | 
1445—Total out of 2,839 Chapters 


lips, Bienville, Bigbee Valley, Birmingham 


ALABAMA 
(42 out of 64 chapters) 
Gold (25): Andrew Jackson, Anne Phil- 


Territory, Col. John Robins, Demopolis, 
Ecor Rouge, Fort Bowyer, Fort Conde, 
Fort Mims, Francis Marion, Gen. Sumter, 
Heroes of Kings Mountain, John Parke 
Custis, Light Horse Harry Lee, Matthew 
Smith, Mobile, Pickett, Princess Sehoy, 
Tidence Lane, Tristan de Luna, Twicken- 
ham Town, William Speer, Zachariah God- 
bold. 
Silver (11): Alamance, Capt. William 
Bibb, Chinnabee, d’Iberville, Maj. Thomas 
Hubbard, Margaret Lea Houston, Old Ely- 
ton, Old Three Notch, Ozark, Stephens, 
Tuscaloosa. 
H.M. (6): Capt. William Davis, David 
Lindsay, Fort Strother, Jones Valley, Need- 
ham Bryan, Peter Forney. 
ALASKA 
(1 out of 3 chapters) 
Gold (0): 
Silver (1): Col. John Mitchell. | 
H.M. (0): 
ARIZONA 
(2 out of 7 chapters) 
Gold (1): Tucson. 
Silver (1): Maricopa. 
H.M. (0): 
ARKANSAS 
(17 out of 29 chapters) 
Gold (4): Arkadelphia, Gen. Henry 
Lee, Hot Springs of Arkansas, Marion. 
Silver (8): Abendschone, Benjamin 
Culp, Capt. Basil Gaither, Champagnolie, 
John McAlmont, Ouachita, Robert Rosa- 
mond, Texarkana. 
H.M. (5): Gilbert Marshall, Jonesboro, 
Little Rock, James K. Polk, Provincia de 
la Sal. 
CALIFORNIA 
(96 out of 139 chapters) 
Gold (34): Achois Comihavit, Beverly 
Hills, Collis P. Huntington, Col. William 
Cabell, Commodore Sloat, Fernanda 
Maria, Gaviota, John Rutledge, La Jolla, 
La Puerta de Oro, Las Flores, Letitia Coxe 
Shelby, Linares, Lytle Creek Canyon, 
Maj. Hugh Moss, Martin Severance, Oak- 
land, Oliver Wetherbee, Peyton Randolph, 
Piedmont, Potreros Verdes, San Andreas 
Lake, San Benardino, San Clemente, San 
Marino, San Miguel, San Vincente, Santa 
Clara, Santa Monica, Santa Ysabel, Siski- 
you, Tierra Alta, Whittier, Willows. 
Silver .(33): Acalanes, Alhambra-San 
Gabriel, Altadena, Anne Loucks, Arrow- 
head, Capt. John Oldham, Claremont, Don 
Jose Verdugo, Emigrant Trail, Esperanza, 
Gaspar de Portola, Gen. John A. Sutter, 
Golden West, Kaweah, La Cumbre, Los 
Altos, Los Angeles, Mme. Adrienne de 
Lafayette, Milly Barrett, Mission Canyon, 
Peralta, Presidio, Rincon del Diablo, Ro- 
deo de las Aguas, Sacramento, San Fer- 
nando Valley, Santa Ana, Santa Anita, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Gertrudes, Santa 
Rosa, Santa Susanna, Temescal. 
H.M. (29): Alta Mira, Anson Burlin- 
game, Aurantia, Berkeley Hills, California, 
Campanile, Chico, El Marinero, El Paso 
de Robles, El Toyon, Estudillo, Felipe de 
Neve, Gen. Richard Gridley, Indian Trails, 
Joya del Valle, Los Cerritos, Micah Weth- 
ern, Mitzi-khan-a-khan, Mojave, Ocean- 
side, Oneonta Park, Redwood Forest, San 
Antonio, San Diego, Santa Cruz, Sequoia, 
Sierra, Tobias Lear, Toison de Oro. 
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COLORADO 
(8 out of 35 chapters) 

Gold (2): Cache la Poudre, Mount Mas- 
sive. 

Silver (2): Alamosa, Pueblo. 

H.M. (4): Arapahoe, Arkansas Valley, 
Centennial State, Santa Fe Trail. 

CONNECTICUT 
(17 out of 57 chapters) 

Gold (6): Agnes Dickinson Lee, Emma 
Hart Willard, Gen. Roger Welles, Good 
Wife’s River, Mary Silliman, Putnam Hill. 

Silver (3): Drum Hill, Elizabeth Clarke 
Hull, Susan Carrington Clarke. 

H.M. (7): Anne Wood Elderkin, Eve 
Lear, Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, Hannah 
Benedict Carter, Judea, Norwalk, Sarah 
Whitman Trumbull. 

DELAWARE 
(5 out of chapters) 

Gold (2): Capt. William McKennan, 
Col. David Hall. 

Silver (2): Col. 
beth Cook. 

H.M. (1): Cooch’s Bridge. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(43 out of 60 chapters) 

Gold (13): American, Capitol, Capt. 
Joseph Magruder, Capt. Molly Pitcher, 
Dolly Madison, Emily Nelson, Katherine 
Montgomery, Little John Boyden, Living- 
ston Manor, Manor House, President Mon- 
roe, Ruth Brewster, Susan Riviere Hetzel. 

Silver (13): Ann Hill, Army and Navy, 
Col. John Donelson, Columbia, Continen- 
tal, Continental Dames, Deborah Knapp, 
Descendants of ’76, E Pluribus Unum, 
eanor Wilson, Independence Bell, Monti- 
cello, Potomac. 

H.M. (17): Abigail Hartman Rice, Col. 
James McCall, Col. John Washington, 
Dorothy Hancock, Fort McHenry, Key- 
tone, Lucy Holcombe, Maj. L’Enfant, Mar- 
garet Whetten, Mary Bartlett, Mary Desha, 
Mary Washington, Our Flag, Prince 
Georges County, Sarah Franklin, Thirteen 
Colonies, Victory. 

FLORIDA 
(45 out of 69 chapters) 

Gold (25): Abigail Bartholomew, Bar- 
tow, Bertha Hereford Hall, Biscayne, Boca 
Ciega, Col. Arthur Erwin, Coral Gables, 
Everglades, Fontenada, Fort San Nicholas, 
Francis Broward, Golden Anchor, Jackson- 
ville, Jane Sheldon, Lake Wales, Mayaimi, 
Myakka, Orlando, Osceola, Pensacola, 
Philip Perry, Ponce de Leon, Princess Is- 
sena, Seminole, William P. Duval. 

Silver (13): Abigail Wright Chamber- 
lin, Cape Florida, Edward Rutledge, Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, Himmarshee, Indian 
River, Kan Yuk sa, Lakeland, Marie Jef- 
ferson, Ocklawaha, Ponte Vedra, Princess 
Hirrihigua, St. Andrews Bay. 

H. M. (7): Capt. Alexander Quarrier, 
Chipola, Cora Stickney Harper, Katherine 
Livingston, Manatee, Sallie Harrison, 
Tomoka. . 


Armwell Long, Eliza- 


GEORGIA 
(48 out of 89 chapters) 

Gold (19): Adam Brinson, Altamaha, 
Atlanta, Augusta, Baron De Kalb, Benja- 
min Hawkins, Capt. Thomas Cobb, Fort 
Frederica, Gov. David Emanuel, Joseph 
Habersham, Metter, Nathaniel Abney, 
Nathaniel Macon, Peter Early, Savannah, 
Thronateeska, Tomochichi, Vidalia, Wil- 
liam McIntosh. 

Silver (14): Bonaventure, Brunswick, 
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Capt. John Wilson, Fort Early, Gen. Dan- 
iel Stewart, Hawkinsville, Oglethorpe, Oli- 
ver Morton, Roanoke, St. Andrews Parish, 
Stephen Heard, Stone Castle, Thomasville, 
Xavier. 

H. M. (15): Abraham Baldwin, Brier 
Creek, Button Gwinnett, Cdr. Richard 
Dale, Council of Safety, Elizabeth Mar- 
low, Henry Walton, John Floyd, John 
Houston, Maj. Gen. John Twiggs, Mary 
Hammond Washington, Nancy Hart, Sgt. 
Newton, Toccoa, William Witcher. 

HAWAII 
(0 out of 1 

Gold (0): 
Silver (0): 
H. M. (0): 


IDAHO 
(3 out of 12 abbas 

Gold (1): Alice Whitman. 

Silver (1): Idaho Pocahontas. 

H. M. (1): Ee-dah-how. 

ILLINOIS 
(81 out of 117 chapters *g 

Gold (33): Abraham Lincoln, Alida Cc. 
Bliss, Aurora, Barbara Standish, Benja- 
min Mills, Capt. Hubbard Burrows, Chris- 
tiana Tillson, Col. Jonathan Latimer, De- 
walt Mechlin, DeWitt Clinton, Edwards- 
ville, Fort Dearborn, Fort Payne, Geneseo, 
Gov. Bradford, Gov. Thomas Ford, Kan- 
kakee, Kaskaskia, Kuilka, La Grange-Illi- 
nois, Le Portage, Lucretia Leffingwell, 
Martha Ibbetson, Mildred Warner Wash- 
ington, Morrison, Ninian Edwards, Prin- 
cess Wach-e-kee, Princeton-Illinois, Re- 
becca Parke, Remember Allerton, Rock- 
ford, Sgt. Caleb Hopkins, Skokie Valley. 

Silver (25): Alliance, Anan Harmon, 
Ann Crooker St. Clair, Capt. John Whist- 
ler, Chief Shaubena, Collinsville, Daniel 
MeMillan, Dorothy Quincy, Egyptian, Eli 
Skinner, Fort Armstrong, Gen. Henry 
Dearborn, George Rogers Clark, George 
Sornberger, Gov. Edward Coles, High 
Prairie Trail, Isaac Hull, Louis Joliet, 
Nancy Ross, North Shore, Peoria, Perrin- 
Wheaton, Rebecca Wells Heald, Samuel 
Elder, Streator. 

H. M. (23): Asa Cottrell, Belleville, 
Cahokia Mound, Chicago, Chief Pontiac, 
Dixon, Downers Grove, Fort Massac, 
Gen. John Stark, Henry Purcell, Illini, 
Letitia Green Stevenson, Madam Rachel 
Edgar, Mount Carmel, Park Ridge, Peter 
Meyer, Sally Lincoln, Sauk Trail, Spring- 
field, Stephen A. Douglas, Stephen Deca- 
tur, Waukegan, William Dennison. 

INDIANA 
(65 out of 95 chapters) 

Gold (21): Anthony Nigo, Blooming- 
ton, Brandywine Creek, Capt. Jacob War- 
rick, Caroline Scott Harrison, Christopher 
Harrison, Estabrook, Fort Harrison, Gen. 
John Gibson, Irvington, John Wallace, 
Julia Watkins Brass, Lafayette Spring, 
Mary Mott Greene, Mississinewa, Nation- 
al Old Trails, Sarah Winston Henry, Twin 
Fork, Veedersburg, White Lick, William 
Tuffs. 

Silver (18): Abijah Bigelow, Agnes 
Pruyn Chapman, Charles Carroll, Col. 
Augustin de La Balme, Desardee, Dorothy 
Q, Fort Vallonia, Fowler, Gen. de Lafay- 
ette, Green Tree Tavern, John Paul, Kik- 
tha-we-nund, Maj. Hugh Dinwiddie, Mir- 
iam Benedict, .Piankeshaw, Richard Henry 
Lee, Timothy Ball, William Henry Har- 


H. M. (26): Ann Rogers Clark, Calu- 
met, Capt. Harmon Aughe, Cornelia Cole 
Fairbanks, Frances Slocum, Francis Vigo, 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair, Gen. Francis Mar- 


ion, Gen. James Cox, James Hill, Jona- 
than Jennings, Kentland, Lone Tree, Mar- 
garet Bryant Blackstone, Nathan Hinkle, 
Olde Towne, Ouibache, Paul Revere, 
Richmond-Indiana; Samuel Huntington, 
Schuyler Colfax, Spier Spencer, The Hoos- 
ier Elm, Vanderburgh, West Fork, White 
River. 


IOWA 
(26 out of 86 chapters) 
Gold (10): Ashley, Dubuque, Eliza- 


beth Ross, James McElwee, Log Cabin, 
Martha Washington, Mason City, Priscilla 
Alden, Spinning Wheel, Sun Dial. 

Silver (4): Clear Lake, Marion Linn, 
Oskaloosa, Waubonsie. 

H. M. (12): Antoine Le Claire, Council 
Bluffs, Hannah Caldwell, Hannah Lee, 
Ladies of the Lake, Mary Ball Washing- 
ton, Mary Marion, New Castle, Okaman- 
pado, Open Prairie, Pilot Rock, Shenan- 
doah. 

KANSAS 
(44 out of 66 chapters) 

Gold (16): Byrd Prewitt, Desire Tobey 
Sears, Emporia, Esther Lowrey, Eunice 
Sterling, Flores del Sol, Henry Dawson, 
Martha Loving Ferrell, Mission Hills, 
Nathan Edson, Oceanus Hopkins, Polly 
Ogden, Shawnee, Tomahawk, Wichita, 
Wyandot. 

Silver (12): Betty Bonney, Betty Wash- 
ington, Cofachique, Dana, Dodge City, 
Gen. Edward Hand, Hannah Jameson, 
Isabella Weldin, Martha Vail, Mary Wade 
Strother, Susannah French Putney, To- 
peka. 

H. M. (16): Arthur Barrett, Capt. Jesse 
Leavenworth, Council Oak, John Haupt, 
Kanza, Lois Warner, Minisa, Olathe, 
Peleg Gorton, Randolph Loving, Rhoda 
Carver Barton, Samuel Linscott, Smoky 
Hill, Sterling, Uvedale, William Wilson. 

KENTUCKY 
(32 out of 73 chapters) 

Gold (11): Berea-Laurel Ridges, Bryan 
Station, Capt. Abraham Hite, Capt. John 
Lillard, Cynthiana, Edmund Rogers, 
Frankfort, Gen. Samuel Hopkins, Lexing- 
ton, Logan-Whitley, William Dudley. 

Silver (10): Boone County, Boonesbor- 
ough, Capt. John McKinley, Col. George 
Nicholas, Gen. Evan Shelby, John Fitch, 
John Marshall, Mountain Trail, Russell- 
ville, Susannah Hart Shelby. 

H. M. (11): Big Spring, Bland Ballard, 
Capt. Jacob Van Meter, Fincastle, Hart, 
Jemima Johnson, Keturah Moss Taylor, 
Limestone, Pikeville, St. Asaph, Somerset. 

LOUISIANA 
(38 out of 51 chapters) 

Gold (13): Abram Morehouse, Acadia, 
Avoyelles, Boeuf River, Chief Tusqua- 
homa, Fort Miro, Galvez, Long Leaf Pine, 
Metairie-Ridge, New Iberia, Pelican, Sa- 
bine, Tallulah. 

Silver (14): Baton Rouge, Bayou La- 
fourche, Calcasieu, Dugdemonia, Gen. 
William Carroll, Halimah, Les Rapides, 
Louisiana, Moses Shelby, New Orleans, 
Robert Harvey, St. Denis, Shreveport, 
Spirit of °76. 

H. M. (11): Alexander Stirling, Bayou 
Coteille, Bayou St. John, Bistineau, Bon 
Chasse, Dorcheat, Frances Rebecca Harti- 
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son, John James Audubon, Opelousas, 
Spicer-Wallace, Vieux Carre. 
MAINE 
(8 out of 34 chapters) 

Gold (1): Frances Dighton Williams. 

Silver (4): Gen. Knox, Hannah Weston, 
Ruth Heald Cragin, Tisbury Manor. 

H. M. (3): Eunice Farnsworth, Mary 
Dillingham, Rebecca Emery. 

MARYLAND 
(23 out of 34 chapters) 

Gold (8): Bottony Cross, Brig. Rezin 
Beall, Col. Tench Tilghman, Conocochea- 
gue, Gov. William Paca, Head of Elk, Old 
Kent, Thomas Johnson. 

Silver (10): Ann Arundel, Col. Thomas 
Dorsey, Dorset, Erasmus Perry, Frederick, 
Gen. Mordecai Gist, Maj. William Thom- 
as, Mary Carroll Caton, Peggy Stewart 
Tea Party, Toaping Castle. 

H. M. (5): Baltimore, Carter Braxton, 
Chevy Chase, Samuel Chase, William Win- 
chester. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
(36 out of 96 chapters) 

Gold (9): Jonathan Hatch, Mansfield, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Menotomy, Old Con- 
cord, Priscilla Abbot, Warren and Pres- 
cott, Wayside Inn, New Bedford. 

Silver: (8): Abiah Folger Franklin, Con- 
tentment, Dorothy Brewer, East Hoosuck, 
Gen. William Shepard, Jedediah Foster, 
Paul Revere, Susannah Tufts. 

H. M. (19): Abigail Philips Quincy, 
Amos Mills, Boston Tea Party, Brig. Gen. 
James Brickett, Capt. Elisha Jackson, Col. 
Timothy Bigelow, Duxbury, Framingham, 
Gen. Israel Putnam, Joseph Coolidge, 
Lydia Cobb, Lydia Partridge Whiting, 
Mary Draper, Mercy Warren, Old Boston, 
Old Colony, Old South, Old State House, 
Olde Redding. 

MICHIGAN 
(29 out of 61 chapters) 

Gold (13): ‘Anne Frisby Fitzhugh, Bat- 
tle Creek, Coldwater, Col. Joshua How- 
ard, Elizabeth Cass, Gen. Richardson, Maj. 
John Biddle, Muskegon, Piety Hill, Re- 
becca Dewey, River Wabwaysin, Sarah 
Ann Cochrane, Three Flags. 

Silver (7): Algonquin, Fort Pontchar- 
train, John Crawford, Lansing, Saginaw, 
Shiawassee, Ypsilanti. 

H. M. (9): Amos Sturgis, Gen. Josiah 
Harmer, Isabella, John Alden, John Sack- 
ett, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, Marquette, 
Mary Marshall, Sophie de Marsac Cam- 
pau. 

MINNESOTA 
(18 out of 41 chapters) 

Gold (9): Anthony Wayne, Daughters 
of Liberty, Fort Snelling, Gen. Henry 
Hastings Sibley, Greysolon du Lhut, John 
Witherspoon, Keewaydin, Rochester, Tra- 
verse des Sioux. 

Silver (3): Josiah Edson, Monument, St. 
Anthony Falls. 

H. M. (6): Capt. Comfort Starr, Capt. 
John Holmes, Fergus Falls, Gen. James 
Knapp, John Prescott, Maria Sanford. 

MISSISSIPPI 
(35 out of 53 chapters) 

Gold (17): Amite River, Belvidere, Ber- 
nard Romans, Biloxi, David Holmes, 
Doak’s Treaty, Hic-a-sha-ba-ha, Ish-te-ho- 
to-pah, Judith Robinson, Madame Hod- 
nett, Magnolia State, Nahoula, Nanih 
Waiya, Natchez, Pushmataha, -Samuel 
Hammond, Unobee. 
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Silver (12): Ashmead, Benjamin G. 


Humphreys, Duchess de Chaumont, James 
Gilliam, John Rolfe, Maj. Matthew Mc- 
Connell, Mary Stuart, Mississippi Delta, 
Ole Brook, Ralph Humphreys, Samuel 
Dale, Yazoo. 

H. M. (6) Cherokee Rose, Cotton Gin 
Port, David Reese, Fort Rosalie, Path- 
finder, Rosannah Waters. 


MISSOURI 
(45 out of 86 chapters) 

Gold (16): Allen-Morton-Watkins, Cor- 
nelia Greene, Dorcas Richardson, Eliza- 
beth Harrison, Gallatin, Marshall, Mexico- 
Missouri, Niangua, Olive Prindle, Platte 
Purchase, Sarah Barton Murphy, Warrens- 
burg, Webster Groves, Westport, White 
Alloe, William White. 

Silver (10): Bowling Green, Cornelia 
Beekman, Elizabeth Carey, Henry County, 
Jefferson, Kansas City, Louisiana Pur- 
chase, Lucy Jefferson Lewis, Nancy Hun- 
ter, O’Fallon. 

H. M. (19): Anne Helm, Armstrong, 
Carrollton, Elizabeth Benton, Fort San 
Carlos, Francois Vallé, Hannah Cole, 
Hannah Hull, Howard County, Inde- 
pendence Pioneers, King’s Highway, Mar- 
garet Miller, Missouri Pioneers, Nancy 
Robbins, Pike County, Rachel Donelson, 
Rhoda _ Fairchild, Susanna Randolph, 
Udolpha Miller Dorman. 

MONTANA 
(7 out of 14 chapters) 

Gold (3): Anaconda, Oro Fino, Shining 
Mountain. 

Silver (1): Powder River. 

H. M. (3): Assinniboine, Milk River, 
Mount Hyalite. 

NEBRASKA 
(17 out of 43 chapters) 

Gold (8): David City, Deborah Avery, 
Elizabeth Montague, Goldenrod, Lone 
Willow, Mary Katharine Goddard, Sioux 
Lookout, Thirty-seventh Star. 

Silver (5): Fort Kearney, Omaha, Point 
of Rock, Quivera, St. Leger Cowley. 

H. M. (4) Katahdin, Lewis-Clark, Maj. 
Isaac Sadler, Niobrara, 

NEVADA 
(4 out of 6 chapters) 

Gold (1): Valley of Fire. 

Silver (3): Francisco Garces, Lahontan, 
Nevada Sagebrush. 

H. M. (0): 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(12 out of 34 chapters) 

Gold (4): Ashuelot, Col. Thomas Tash, 
Mary Torr, Ranger. 

Silver (4): Abigail Webster, Buntin, Exe- 
ter, Molly Stark. 

H. M. (4): Abigail Stearns, Col. Samuel 
Ashley, New Boston, Rumford. 

NEW JERSEY 
(44 out of 83 chapters) 

Gold (18): Absegami, Camp Middle- 
brook, Capt. Joshua Huddy, Chinkche- 
wunska, Col. Joseph Stout, Crane’s Ford, 
David Demarest, Gen. Lafayette, Gov. 
William Livingston, Greenwich Tea Burn- 
ing, John Rutherford, Loantaka, Millville, 
Old Topanemus, Penelope Hart, Sarah 
Stillwell, Short Hills, Yantacaw. 

Silver (13): Church and Cannon, Conti- 
ental, Elizabeth Parcells DeVoe, Gen. 
David Forman, Gen. Frelinghuysen, Gen. 
Mercer, Gen. Washington, Great John 
Mathis, Matochshoning, Monmouth Court 


House, Polly Wyckoff, Red Bank, Saddle — 
River. 

H. M. (13): Basking Ridge, Beacon Fire, 
Bergen-Paulus Hook, Boudinot, Capt. 
Jonathan Oliphant, Claverack, Francis 
Hopkinson, Monmouth, Princeton, Red 
Mill, Westfield, William Paterson, Ye Olde — 
Newton. 

NEW MEXICO 
(11 out of 11 chapters) 

Gold (6): Butterfield Trail, Coronado, — 
El Portal, Mary Griggs, Thomas Jeffer-— 
son, White Sands. : 

Silver (2): Dona Ana, Roswell. 

H. M. (3): Jacob Bennett, Lew Wallace, | 
Stephen Watts Kearny. 

NEW YORK 
(63 out of 177 chapters) 

Gold (19): Benjamin Romaine, Chap-— 
paqua, Col. Aaron Ogden, Col. Marinus | 
Willett, Ellen Hardin Walworth, Enoch — 
Crosby, Fayetteville, Fort Rensselaer, 
Gen. Jacob Odell, Gen. John Williams, | 
Jane McCrea, Keskeskick, Koo Koose, 
LeRay de Chaumont, Maj. Thomas Wick- 
es, New Netherland, Ondawa-Cambridge, | 
Ruth Floyd Woodhull, Tarrytown. i 

Silver (21): Battle Pass, Chemung, Dar- | 
ling Whitney, Fort Greene, Gouverneur 
Morris, Gu-ya-no-ga, Iroquois, Ketewa-- 
moke, Lord Stirling, Melzingah, Mohawk, _ 
Mohegan, North Riding, Oneida, On-ti-ora, 
Pierre Van Courtlandt, Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, 
Schenectada, Schoharie, Suffolk, White 
Plains. 

H. M. (23): Amsterdam, Anne Cary, 
Anne Hutchinson, Caughnawaga, Chan- 
cellor Livingston, Chief Taughannock, — 
Col. Gilbert Potter, Corp. Josiah Griswold, — 
Deo-on-go-wa, Gen. Asa Danforth, Gen. 
James Clinton, Gen. Nathaniel Woodhull, 
Hoosac-Walloomsac, Katharine Pratt Hor- 
ton Buffalo, Larchmont, Maj. Jonathan 
Lawrence, Matinecock, Mount Pleasant, 
New York City, Philip Schuyler, Saratoga, 
She-qua-gah, William Dawes. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
(62 out of 89 chapters) . 

Gold (34): Alfred Moore, Battle of 
Alamance, Betsy Dowdy, Col. Adam Alex- 
ander, Col. Alexander McAllister, Col. 
Polk, Col. Robert Rowan, Cornelius Har- 
nett, Crossnore, David Williams, Davie 
Poplar, Dorcas Bell Love, Edenton Tea 
Party, Edward Buncombe, Fort Dobbs, 
Fourth Creek, Gen. James Moore, Gen. 
Joseph Winston, Griffith Rutherford, Guil- 
ford Battle, Hickory Tavern, James Hun- 
ter, Jane Parks McDowell, John Hoyle, 
Jonathan Hunt, Liberty Hall, Maj. Benja- 
min May, Martha Pettigrew, Mecklen- 
burg, Rachel Caldwell, Rendezvous Moun- 
tain, Richard Clinton, Ruth Davidson, 
Thomas Wade. 

Silver (17): Alexander Martin, Alex- 
andriana, Battle of Charlotte, Col. Andrew 
Balfour, Elizabeth Maxwell Steele, Gen. 
Davie, Halifax Resolves, Joseph McDow- 
ell, Maj. William Chronicle, Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, Micaja 
Petway, Moseley-Bright, Old North State, 
Stamp Defiance, Waightstill Avery, Wil- 
liam Bethell, Yadkin River Patriots. : 

H. M. (11): Battle of Elizabethtown, 
Battle of Rockfish, Caswell-Nash, Col. 
Thomas Robeson, Craighead-Dunlap, 
George Reynolds, John Foster, John 
Grady, Maj. Reading Blount, Piedmont 
Patriots, Upper Cape Fear. ; 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
: (3 out of 9 chapters) 
(0): 


Silver (3): Bad Lands, Dacotah, Pierre 


OHIO 

(47 out of 126 chapters) 

Gold (21): Canton, Catharine Greene, 
Cedar Cliff, Cincinnati, Clough Valley, 
Col. Jonathan Bayard Smith, Coppacaw, 
Delaware City, Dolly Todd Madison, Fort 
Greene Ville, Fort Industry, Franklinton, 
Hannah Emerson Dustin, Isaac Van Wart, 
James Fowler, Lakewood, Mary Chesney, 
Olentangy, Pickaway Plains, Steubenville, 
Washington Court House. 

Silver (14): Afin Simpson Davis, Black 
Swamp, Capt. William Hendricks, Eliza- 
beth Harper, George Clinton, Indian Hill, 
London, Moses Cleaveland, Muskingum, 
Rebecca Griscom, Shaker, Urbana, Ursula 
Wolcott, Whetstone. 

H. M. (12): Akron, Ann Spafford, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Cuyahoga Portage, Elizabeth 
Sherman Reese, Jared Mansfield, Jona- 
than Dayton, Mary Redmond, Mary Wash- 
ington, Nathaniel Massie, New Connecti- 


OKLAHOMA 

(18 out of 40 chapters) 
_ Gold (12): Ardmore, Bartlesville, Black 
Peter Ankeny, Capt. War- 
ren Cottle, Cedar River, Council Grove, 
Cushing, Duncan, Enid, Ponca City, Wu- 
nagisa. 

Silver (3): Cimarron, Pawhuska, Rev. 
John Robinson. 

H. M. (3): Nancy Green, Tulsa, Wood- 
ward. 

OREGON 
(10 out of 31 chapters) 

Gold (5): Chemeketa, Coos Bay, Eula- 


Jona, Linn, Tillamook. 


Silver (2): Mount Hood, Wahkeena. 


A. M. (3): Bend, Multnomah, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(45 out of 135 chapters) 
Gold (13): Chester County, Col. Wil- 
liam Wallace, Donegal, Elizabeth Gil- 
more Berry, Germantown, Greene Acad- 
emy, Jacob Ferree, Lansdowne, Mahana- 
tawny, Queen Alliquippa, Towamencin, 
Wellsboro, William Penn. 

Silver (17): Dr. Benjamin Rush, Fort 
Hand, Fort Le Boeuf, Fort Venango, Gen. 
Joseph Warren, Gettysburg, Independence 
Hall, Jeptha Abbott, Merion, Mononga- 
hela Valley, Perry County, Putnam-King, 
Quaker City; Scranton City, Standing 
Stone, Valley Forge, Wyoming Valley. 

H. M. (15): Berks County, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Col. Andrew Lynn, Col. John Proctor, 
Delaware County, Du Bois, Flag House, 
Fort Roberdeau, Gen. Richard Butler, 
Machwihilusing, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Pymatuning, Robert Morris, William Ken- 
ly. 

RHODE ISLAND 
(9 out of 23 chapters) 

Gold (3): Bristol, Gov. Nicholas Cooke, 
Rhode Island Independence. 

Silver (3): Gen. Nathanael Greene, 
Phebe Greene Ward, William Ellery. 

H. M. (3) Catherine Littlefield Greene, 
_ Gaspee, Pettaquamscutt. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
(35 out of 60 chapters) 


Blue Savannah, Catawba, Columbia, Dan- 
iel Morgan, Gen. John Barnwell, Maj. 
Robert Lide, Mary Adair, Mary Mus- 
grove, Pee Dee, Walhalla, William Capers, 
Cateechee. 

Silver (11): Behethland Butler, Cowpens, 
David Hopkins, Hudson Berry, Kate Bar- 
ry, Moultrie, Old Cheraws, Old 96 District, 
Rebecca Pickens, Samuel Bacot, Star Fort. 

H. M. (11): Charles Pinckney, Eleanor 
Laurens Pinckney, Fair Forest, Greenville, 
Jasper, Richard Winn, Theodosia Burr, 
Thomas Woodward, Trenton, University 
of South Carolina, Wizard of Tamassee. 


SOUTH DAKOTA | 
(6 out of 14 chapters) 7 
Gold (0): 
Silver (2): Mary Chilton, Oahe. 
H. M. (4): Bear Butte, John Coolidge, 
Nancy Peabody, Thirty-ninth Star. 


TENNESSEE 
(45 out of 84 chapters) 

Gold (17): Adm. David Farragut, An- 
drew Edwards, .Chickamauga, Chickasaw 
Bluff, Chief John Ross, Cumberland, 
James White, Margaret Gaston, Nancy 
Ward, Nolachuckey, Robert Cooke, Rob- 
ert Lewis, Sanderlin’s Bluff, Sarah Haw- 
kins, State of Franklin, Watauga, Zacha- 
riah Davies. 

Silver (11): Adam Dale, Alexander 
Keith, Belle Meade, Campbell, Cavett 
Station, Fort Assumption, Hatchie, John 
Sevier, Lydia Russell Bean, Shelby, Simon 
Harris. 

H. M. (17): Andrew Bogle, Charlotte 
Reeves Robertson, Col. Hardy Murfree, 
Commodore Perry, Fort Nashborough, 
French Lick, Gen. Francis Nash, James 
Dawson, Jane Knox, Mary Blount, Moc- 
casin Bend, Mossy Creek, Rachel Stockley 
Donelson, Robert Cartwright, Samuel 
Doak, Samuel Frazier, The Crab-Orchard. 


TEXAS 
(56 out of 102 chapters) 

Gold (33): Aaron Burleson, Ann Poage, 
Capt. William Sanders, Capt. William 
Young, Col. George Mason, Col. George 
Moffett, Comanche Springs, Comfort 
Wood, Corpus Christi, Fort Bend, Gen. 
Levi Casey, Guadalupe Victoria, James 
Blair, James Campbell, Jane Douglas, 
John Everett, John McKnitt Alexander, 
Lady Washington, Lt. Thomas Barlow, Lt. 
William Brewer, Martha McCraw, Mary 
Garland, Mary Martin Elmore Scott, 
Nancy Anderson, Nancy Harper, Nancy 
Horton Davis, Nathaniel Winston, Pru- 
dence Alexander, Rebecca Boyce, Rebecca 
Stoddert, Samuel Sorrell, San Antonio de 
Bexar, Six Flags. 

Silver (11): Alamo, Alexander Love, An- 
thony Smith, Ens. Obadiah Trimmier, Lib- 
ertad, Lone Star, Martha Laird, Nacog- 
doches, Samuel Paul Dinkins, Uvalde de 
las Encinas, William Scott. 

H. M. (12): Capt. William Buckner, 
Daniel Coleman, George Washington, 
John Davis, John Lewis, Lucy Meri- 
wether, Maj. Francis Grice, Martha Jef- 
ferson Randolph, Mary Tyler, Robert 
Raines, Silas Morton, Weatherford. 


UTAH 
(0_out of 4 

Gold (0): 
Silver (0): 


VERMONT 
(7 out of 29 chapters) 

Gold (2): Ethan Allen, Thomas Chitten- 
den. 

Silver (2): Col. Israel Converse, Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. 

H. M. (3): Ann Story, Capt. Jedediah 
Hyde, Cavendish. 

VIRGINIA 
(85 outsof 108 chapters) 

Gold (45): Albemarle, Alleghany, Ar- 
lington House, Bermuda Hundred, Blue 
Ridge, Capt. John Smith, Cobb’s Hall, 
Col. Francis Mallory, Col. William Pres- 
ton, Commonwealth, Count Pulaski, Fair- 
fax County, Falls Church, Floyd Court 
House, Fort Lewis, Fort Trial, Francis 
Wallis, Freedom Hill, Gen. James Breck- 
enridge, Gen. Joseph Martin, Gen. Wil- 
liam Campbell, Golden Horseshoe, Henri- 
copolis, Jack Jouett, James River, John 
Rhodes, Joseph Gravely, Leedstown Reso- 
lutions, Mount Vernon, Nancy Christian 
Fleming, Newport News, Patrick Henry, 
Peaks of Otter, Prestwould, Princess Anne 
County, Rainbow Ridge, Sarah Constant, 
Scotchtown, Shadwell, Slate Hill, Syca- 
more Shoals, Thomas Carter, Thomas Nel- 
son, Washington-Lewis, Wilderness Road. 

Silver (19): Appalachian Trail, Beverly 
Manor, Borough of Norfolk, Col. Abram 
Penn, Col. William Allen, Col. William 
Christian, Comte de Grasse, Elizabeth Mc- 
Intosh Hammill, Frances Bland Randolph, 
Free State of Warwick, Great Bridge, 
Hampton, Ketoctin, Lynchburg, Margaret 
Lynn Lewis, Nathaniel Bacon, Poplar 
Forest, William Byrd, Williamsburg. 

H. M. (23): Adam Thoroughgood, Ap- 
pomattox, Augustine Warner, Boone Trail, 
Col. Charles Lynch, Col. John Banister, 
Culpeper Minute Men, Dr. Elisha Dick, 
Dr. Joseph Diggs, Jr., Dorothea Henry, 
Fort Chiswell, Fort Loudoun, Fort Maiden 
Spring, Fort Nelson, George Pearis, Irvine- 
Welles, John Alexander, Kate Waller 
Barrett, Old Donation, Stuart, Virginia 
Frontier, William Pitt, William Taylor. 

WASHINGTON 
(15 out of 38 chapters) 

Gold (4): Ann Washington, Michael Tre- 
bert, Rainier, Sarah Buchanan. 

Silver (5): Chief Seattle, 
Forey, John Kendrick, 
Olympus. 

H. M. (6): Columbia River, Martha At- 
kins Gray, Narcissa Prentiss, Sacajawea, 
Spokane Garry, University of Washington. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
(16 out of 49 chapters) 

Gold (6): Anne Bailey, Fort Lee, James 
Barbour, John Hart, Kanawha Valley, Na- 
than Davis. 

Silver (6): Borderland, Col. Morgan 
Morgan, Mountaineer, Ravenswood, West 
Augusta, Wheeling. 

H. M. (4): Capt. James Allen, Col. 
Charles Lewis, James Wood, William 
Morris. 


Elizabeth 
Mary Morris, 


WISCONSIN 
(17 out of 47 chapters) 

Gold (7): Ah-dah-wa-gam, Eli Pierce, 
Gov. Nelson Dewey, John Melchert Van- 
derpool, Kenosha, Lt. Nathan Hatch, Port 
Washington. 

Silver (4): Fort Atkinson, Jean Nicolet, 
Solomon Juneau, Wausau. 

H. M. (6): Eau Claire, Erskine-Perry 

(Continued on page 617) 
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GAZINE 


JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 


It is with sorrow we announce the 
death, on June 24, 1961, of Mr. Ronald B. 
MacKenzie, of Fairfield, Conn., husband 
of our National JAC Chairman. We ex- 
tend to Mrs. MacKenzie our deepest 
sympathy. 


JAC Again Recognized by 
Freedoms Foundation 


Miss Hazel M. Mortimer, Rockford, 
fll., JAC Chairman of Rockford Chapter 
and head of the social studies department 
of George Washington Junior High School, 
was awarded the Classroom Teachers Val- 
ley Forge Medal by Freedoms Foundation 
early in June. Miss Mortimer’s name is 
well known to you, as she has been men- 
tioned several times in these columns and 
has written two special JAC articles for 
the DAR Magazine, Nine Feet Tall and 
Seasoned With Salt. Miss Mortimer or- 
ganized the first JAC club at George 
Washington Junior High School, which 
was named George Washington JAC club. 
This was followed by the Andrew Jackson 
JAC Club in the same school. It was large- 
ly for her teaching of American principles 
to young people of the JAC clubs and 
other groups that Miss Mortimer has been 
recognized by Freedoms Foundation. Our 
heartiest congratulations, Miss Mortimer; 
it is an honor well earned. We are also 


.happy to announce that Miss Mortimer 


has been appointed State JAC Chairman 
of Illinois. 

In the November issue of the DAR 
Magazine we will give you excerpts from 
another article written by Miss Mortimer, 
A Star to Steer By, which tells about the 
adoption, by the George Washington JAC 
Club, of a cargo ship as a club project. 
Perhaps it will stimulate other junior high 
school clubs to adopt ships. Her material 
will tell you how to go about it and the 
benefits derived by the clubs. 


Miss Julia St. John, JAC Chairman, John 
McDonald Chapter, Miami Springs, Fla., 
Reports on JAC Activities 


In the May issue of this magazine we 
told you that John McDonald Chapter 
had been awarded the George Washington 
Medal by Freedoms Foundation for spon- 
soring JAC clubs in elementary schools. 
Also mentioned were awards to Mae H. 
Walters School and to Mrs. Ethel Gates 
Primus, James Weldon Johnson School. 
Miss St. John tells us that Palm Springs 
School also submitted its records of Amer- 
icanism work to Freedoms Foundation. 
Both Mae H. Walters and Palm Springs 
are 100 percent JAC schools, and both 
won the Benjamin Franklin Principal 
School award, which includes an expense- 
paid trip to valley Forge and nearby his- 
toric spots, for a teacher and a pupil. In 
the past 3 years, a total of five teachers 
from four schools, including Mrs. Primus, 
were nominated by their faculties and John 
McDonald Chapter and all were selected 
for the Valley Forge Classroom Teachers’ 
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By Mary Glenn Newell 


# Vice Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


Medal. This wonderful record makes John 
McDonald the most outstanding “JAC” 
chapter. 

John McDonald is a small chapter with 
41 members and was organized in 1952. 
Most of its members are in the field of 
education, so JAC was an activity that 
naturally appealed to them. They organ- 
ized clubs in Opa Looka, Hialeah, and 
Miami Springs, independent municipalities 
within the Greater Miami. Membership 
grew from 2,832 in 1956-57 to 8,535 in 
1960-61, when 10 of their schools were 
100 percent JAC. Miss St. John attributes 
their success to teamwork, cooperation 
between chapter members and school of- 
ficials, and mutual consideration. This is 
borne out by a bit of conversation between 
Edgar J. Hooper, Jr., principal of Mae 
M. Walters School, and Miss St. John 
while discussing the honors his school had 
won in State and National JAC contests. 
Said Mr. Cooper, “You are always in there 
pitching for us.” Replied Miss St. John, 
“And you are always in there catching 
for us.” 

Some of the reasons given by Miss St. 
John for increase in membership, are: 

1. The children receive so much pleas- 
ure and benefit from their classroom 
clubs. 

2. Teachers and principals realize that 
the clubs familiarize the children with 
our heritage and instill a knowledge 
of the freedoms we have in America 
and a realization of individual re- 
sponsibility. 

3. The recognition given to the schools 
for their Americanism programs by 
the State and National DAR and by 
Freedoms Foundation. 

In Miami Springs School, 100 percent 
JAC, the first voluntary activity listed on 
its program is JAC. Their school song 
begins: 

Justice, Americanism, Character 
We build in Miami Springs 
For these are the finest qualities 

That Education brings. 


A 6th grade club in this school had its 
closing exercises in the evening, a regular, 
but special, JAC Club meeting. They 
presented an hour-long program on Our 
American Heritage. Parents and guests 
were surprised and pleased at the knowl- 
edge and ability shown by these JAC. 
Miss St. John arranged with Hon. Emett 
C. Choate, U. S. Judge, Southern District 
of Florida, for representatives from the 
schools to attend naturalization ceremo- 
nies in the Federal Court. 7 Principals, 


2 Assistant Principals, 17 Teachers and — 
175 JAC members from 13 schools at-— 
tended. Judge Choate cordially greeted the © 


adults by name and presented each JAC 
club as a group. He termed the project 
“excellent work.” Mrs. A. J. Pettit, State 
chairman of Americanism and DAR Man- 
ual for Citizenship, attended and distrib- 
uted literature. 

When Miss St. John stopped in a 6th 


grade classroom she found the children 
working on a large mural depicting the 
sea and sailors, and was informed that 
they were illustrating their club name, 
The Five Sullivans. U.S. Senator Holland 
had sent them information about the Sul- 
livan Brothers. Another club chose as its 
name, The Purple Heart, U.S. Senator 
Holland had sent them information about 
this high honor. Both Senators Smathers 
and Holland have taken personal interest 
in JAC. 

Two club projects that show the love 
and thought children have for others: One 
club obtained the names of all the children 
in the Miami Branch of the Florida Chil- 
drens Home and made individual valen- 
tines personally addressed and signed for 
each child. Another club collected slips 
of plants, flowerpots, and soil in the fall, 
which they tended all winter in their class- 
room; in the spring the members delivered 
the plants to the patients in the tubercu- 
losis hospital at Lantana. 


Miss St. John is gathering information 
about Crispus Attucks for East Opa Looka 
School. All 14 clubs have chosen Crispus 
Attucks as their name. In this school, 100 
percent JAC, every room has prominently 
displayed a JAC emblem or pennant in 
color made by the children. Some were 
made with chalk on the blackbroard, some 
were art posters, and some made on cloth. 
These tended to keep the children mindful 
of JAC ideals. 

Miss St. John is planning to give copies 
of the June-July issue of the DAR Maga- 
zine to all schools in the fall, as the issue 
contains so much historical information 
which will be interesting to the boys and 
girls. Before school opens she will invite 
all school representatives for a JAC after- 
noon. Miss St. John expresses special ap- 
preciation of the interest and support 
given to JAC by Mrs. Everett Adams, past 
State Regent, and her JAC Chairman, 
Mrs. J. L. Dowd: to the present State 
Regent, Mrs. George Castleman Estill, 
and Mrs. Culley B. Stewart, State JAC 
Chairman, Mrs. Ormsby K. Hackley, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman, and to Miss Cynthia 
Shaw, her vice chairman and transporta- 
tion expert—a perfect partner. 


Honor Roll 
(Continued from page 616) 


Sears, Fond du Lac, Joseph Marest, Louisa 
M. Brayton, Milwaukee. 
WYOMING 
(3 out of 9 chapters) _ 
Gold (1): Fort Casper. 
Silver (1): Cheyenne. 
H. M. (1): Washakie. 
CANAL ZONE 
(0 award out of 1 chapter) 
PUERTO RICO 
(0 award out of 1 chapter) 
UNITS OVERSEAS 
(0 award out of 6 chapters) 
Cuba—Havana 
England—Walter Hines Page 
France—Benjamin Franklin 
Rochambeau 
Mexico—John Edwards 
Philippine Islands—Philippines 


‘hi 
“hitten- 


As historian of Susan Riviere 
Hetzel Chapter, Washington, D. C., 
I conducted a group of 57 third grade 
students of Beauvoir, the National 
_ Cathedral Elementary School, through 
the DAR Museum, Americana Room, 
Children’s Museum, and the Colonial 
Kitchen on February 24, 1961. 

The children’s letters are so origi- 
nal and expressive that our chap- 
ter thought other DAR members 
throughout the country would like to 
know how children are impressed 
with our beautiful Headquarters in 
Washington.—Harriet B. (Mrs. Wm. 
Herbert) Lamb. 


Thank you very much for arranging 
our trip to the museum. It was very much 
fun. I liked the rooms of the States, my 
_ favorite one was Deleware. I liked the 
library. I reconized the flags of Arizona, 
Maryland, California, North Corolina. The 
Americana room was interesting. I liked 
especially the sighners of the Declaration 


A Third Grade Class Visits the DAR 


of Independence. I liked the suits in the 
rooms. 
* 


Thank you for making it posible for 
us to go to the DAR Musium today. I 
liked the uniforms best! But I also liked 
the Danial Boone chair! Tennessee I 
thought was the best room! And best of 
all I liked the Declaration of Independ- 
anse carved on bronz silver! 

* * 

We had a very interesting time in the 
DAR Museum. Everything was very in- 
teresting but I liked the Americana Room 
and the State Rooms best. I saw the Dis- 
trict of Columbia State Room twice. 


Thanks a lot for arranging for us to go 
to the Museum. Everyone liked it, es- 
pecially me. I liked the childrens attic and 
the bronze plate that had the declaration 
of Independence on it. I liked to go in 
the little gates and so did everyone else. 
Everyone liked the part that had Daniel 
Boones chair in it. 

I enjoyed the tour very much. I have 

never been to a place like that before. I 


thought it was very interesting. My 
favorite things were: The face of George 
Washington, the chair Daniel Boone sat 
in, and the gown of Caroline Scott Har- 


rison. 


We all very much appresheate the visit 
as much as we can. We can all be sure 
that Carin was happy to have you there, 
and to see Daniel Boone’s chair. The 
museum was wonderful and so were the 
rooms. As a fact I was thinking and still 
am thinking of joining the DAR. The 
uniforms and things like that were to me 
beautifull. This is something you must 
never tell but I want to live there. 


* * * 


I enjoyed the trip very much. I think 
the chair of Daniel Boone sat in didn’t 
look to old. I also liked the room where 
all the flags were put up all around. When 
we got back we all got the stickers and 
the folder they were in and another fold- 
er with pictures. I liked all the rooms I 
saw from different countrys and all the 
other rooms too. I liked the dolls. They 
were the biggest things I every saw. Ha! 
Ha! They were really very small. The 
Declaration of Independence was very 
pretty and shiney and clean. I liked the 
dollhouse very much. It was very cute. I 
had a wonderful time. 


A manuscript orderly book kept 
in the early months of the Revolu- 
tionary War has been presented to 
the Library by Mrs. Philip Ochsner, 
Mrs. Carl P. Kuhn, and Mrs. Milford 
-T. Wilson, all of Syracuse, N. Y., as 
a memorial to their parents, Samuel 
Avery Myers and Marjorie Barnes 
Myers, who for many years served 
their community as teachers in the 
Syracuse schools. 

It is clear from evidence within 
the manuscript that the writer was a 
member of the 6th Connecticut Regi- 
ment, one of the earliest units to be 
formed in the Revolution. The small 
stitched gathering originally had a 
page or pages at the beginning and 
end that have not survived; the rec- 
: ord now starts with an entry written 


3, 1775—exactly a month before 
George Washington took command 
of the Continental Army at Cam- 
bridge—and ends in the middle of 
an entry for August 25, 1775. 

In the pages of this pocket-size 
record one can trace the measures 
taken to establish discipline in the 
small force quickly assembled in the 
siege of Boston. On June 9, the regi- 
mental order provided that “all 
Soldiers off Duty turn out at 9 
O’Clock in the forenoon and at 2 
O’Clock Afternoon for Military Ex- 
ercise the whole to be Clean dress’d 
their Arms Clean’d and in good 
order, for the Neglect of which the 
Serjts. are to be answerfable]. . . . 
Wednesdays & Saturdays are the 
Stated Days for the men to wash 


> their and no other Days. in 


the week, to begin at Drum Beating 
in the Morning.” Additional train- 
ing was ordered on June 14 for “the 
Soldiers of each Company who are 
not well Skill’d in their Duty or Ap- 
pear Negligent therein.” Courts mar- 
tial were in frequent session, and the 
usual punishment for a variety of 
misdemeanors was “20 Stripes with 
a Cat of Nine tails.” 

On July 3, 1775, Washington ar- 
rived,. and regimental orders took 
second place to general orders. When 
he organized his forces into three 
divisions in July 1775, the 6th Con- 
necticut became part of the right 
wing, remaining at Roxbury under 
Maj. Gen. Artemus Ward, who was 
second in command to General Wash- 
orathy, Ss Eaton.) 
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An Orderly Book of the Revoluti ee 
n Urderly of the hevolutionary War—a hecent 
Brom the Library of Congress Information Bulletin, vol. 20, No. 25, June 19, 1961) 
in camp at Roxbury, Mass., on Jun 
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it 


“Oh, Say Can You 2 


When the name for the photo- 
reconnaissance satellite was picked, 
the choice was made at random, the 
idea being to get a distinctive word 
that would be adequate for easy 
identification yet have no particular 
implications or connotations. 

Samos, as the selector probably 
thought, looked safe and neutral—a 
small Greek island in the Aegean Sea 
off the west coast of Asia Minor, and 
a name vaguely remembered from 
Ancient History textbooks. Nothing 
about it to suggest the Space Age or 
anything relating to the U. S. 

Let’s see. 

Samos was the birthplace of 
Pythagoras (circa 582-507 B. C.), 
the philosopher and scientist whose 
followers are believed to have been 
the first in ancient civilization to re- 
ject the then-accepted theory that the 
earth was the center of the universe 
and reduced the status of our globe 
to a mere planet revolving about a 
fixed point. So at least some natives 
of Samos were concerned about outer 
space a long time ago. They were 
right in spurning the idea of a geocen- 
tric universe, but they goofed in 
downgrading the sun also to planetary 
status and in theorizing that it and 
all other celestial bodies revolved 
about the great central “hearth” of 
the cosmos. 

Pythagoras also was deeply in- 
terested in numbers, the mathematical 
kind, not the ones that are played, 
and sought to express all relations in 
the universe numerically. He is cred- 
ited with working out the theorem 
that the square of the hypotenuse of 
a right triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides. 
This is still known as the Pythagorean 
Proposition and was later incorpo- 
rated in the first part of Euclidean 
geometry, which is obviously in some 
debt to Samos. So we can add some 
math, which has become essential in 
space planning. 

This ancient island had another 
distinguished resident in that 6th cen- 
tury B. C., but he was in quite a dif- 
ferent line, poetry. His name was 


29 
Samos ' 
By William A. Kinney 


Anacreon, and he usually sang of the 
delights of love or the joy of wine. 
Few of his lyrics now survive, but 
evidently quite a lot of his work did 
until almost the Renaissance (14th 
to 16th centuries), for various 
versifiers imitated him and his style 
up to that period. 

The scene now shifts to the early 
part of the 19th century and the 
United Kingdom, where the name of 
the bygone poet had become virtual- 
ly a household word because a com- 
poser, John Stafford Smith (1750- 
1836), had put together a rousing 
drinking song entitled Anacreon in 
Heaven. The tune enjoyed a long 
popularity and soon found its way to 
Britain’s former colonies in North 
America, who got back to fighting 
the Mother County again in 1812. 

The name of Francis Scott Key is 
doubtless familiar. When this gentle- 
man was released by the British after 
their futile siege of Fort McHenry, 
he had with him an untitled manu- 
script containing the lines he had 
written during the night of September 
13-14, 1812, while he watched the 
guns and rocket launchers of His 
Majesty’s fleet hammer away at the 
fort, which was the main defense of 
the port of Baltimore. 

Among the civilian soldiers in the 
defending garrison was Key’s broth- 
er-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson, 
who was serving as a captain. He had 
talent as a musician and was some- 
thing of an amateur poet. When Key 
had Nicholson read the lines he had 
written, the’ latter found them inspira- 
tionally stirring, and promptly. sug- 
gested that the music of To Anacreon 
in Heaven mated perfectly with the 
words. Key’s poem was originally 
published and sung under the title of 
The Defense of Fort McHenry. It 
soon became known, however, as 
The Star Spangled Banner and was 
subsequently officially adopted as the 
National Anthem. 

* 


Okay, Samos, you'll do pretty fine. 


1 From page 9 of the August, 1960, issue of The 
Airman, official journal of the U.S. Air Force. 


Officially Approved 


CAST BRONZE 


Memorials e Markers 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER 


Alabama Society Daughters of American Rev- 
olution announces publication of INDEX TO 
ALABAMA WILLS 1808-1870, $5.00 post- 
paid. Make remittances to Alabama Society, 
DAR. Address orders to: 


MRS. B. A. JENKINS, EMELLE, ALA. 


Compliments of— 


Princess Sehoy Chapter, Ala. 
Pickett Chapter, Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED: COATS OF ARMS 

WHY: Christmas gifts 

WHEN: THIS year 

REWARD: Relatives proud to “claim kin”, 
friends happy to call you such. 

Write for brochure giving information about 

heraldic research, paintings, framing, and new 

do-it-yourself sketches and instructions. 

Your complete satisfaction is always guaran- 

teed here: 


Coats of Arms 
STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 


308 South Main Street 
Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 


Join our successful authors in a 
YOUR complete and reliable publishing 


program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & copy of Publish Your Book. 
CARLTON PRESS Dept.D5K 

84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


On July 1 the National Park Service established two new National Parks in Hawaii. These _ 
additions to the National Park System encompass Hawaiian history, and social culture, as 
well as scenic and scientific values of national significance. The new parks are City of 


Refuge on the Island of Hawaii and Haleakala, on Maui. 
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“DU PACE “COUNTY PIC 


or 


PLAQUES AND 
MARKERS 


by Newman 


Hand-tooled, cast bronze master- 

pieces. Officially designated . . . first 

choice of Chapters coast to coast. 

TODAY Please write for bro- 
chures of approved and 
special markers and tab- 
lets. No obligation. 
Since 1882 


BROTHERS, INC. 
674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


GIVE THAT FAVORITE DOLL 
A BRAND NEW WIG! 


From 5 to 18 inches 
in head 


circumference 
Lovely Wigs for Antique Dolls 


Write for Free Illustrated Leaflet 


Perfection Dolls 


11058 Esmond St., Chicago 43, Ill. 


OLIVER MORTON CHAPTER, 
DAR 


Gray, Georgia 
Congratulates the newly organized 


Captain William Barron Society, 
CAR 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable com- ap 
pany noted for prompt, personal service. 

All subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches, 
etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. 
DAR, 120 W. : 


DAR Essay Contest 
(Continued from page 586 


of the most difficult teacher Ar 


ments. 

Throughout the contest I couldn’t 
but help note the ability of the young- 
sters to put down their ideas spon- 
taneously and sincerely, but most of 
all how they intrinsically felt about 
our country and their love of Amer- 
ica. The following, then, are excerpts 
gleaned from the Hamilton Junior 
High School essay contest—Amer- 
ica—Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row. 

1. We don’t really know how lucky we 
are to live in a free country. If we came 
from China or another suffering country 
to our shores, we would probably feel like 
we were in another world. 

2. But what makes America so wonder- 
ful? So Priceless! What makes those who 
do not live in America envy us? We can 
answer this question with one important 
word—“freedom”. Such a small word to 
express a big feeling! Yet, it does just 
that. 

3. To my way of thinking, the future 
looks bright. We have made tremendous 
progress in the past 50 years. I know some- 
day far in the future people will look 
back and say, “Yes, the good old days of 
1961.” 

4. For America tomorrow who knows? 
We can guess and anticipate, but the fu- 
ture isn’t something already made up. We 
create it as we go. We must have well 
educated people and well educated leaders 
who can carry us through the trying and 
difficult years ahead. 

5. America—land of freedom. America 
—land of the free and home of the brave. 
America whose flag has been bathed in 
the blood of many wars. America the land 
for which thousands of brave patriots have 
given their lives—their all—in making this 
country the greatest on the face of the 
earth, 

I may add, no contributor is over 
14 years of age, and the above 
selections were selected at random 
from winning and nonwinning essays. 
You can readily see there was much 
interest in your essay contest, and an 
all-out love of country by our school- 
age children. 


OFFICIAL DAR FLAGS 
National, State and Chapter, American and State 
Flags, Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all 
organizations. 


Write for Prices 


THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript 
which also explains the coat of arms with 
citations 


27th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 


324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of DAR on a”, paintings 


They, the youngsters, have spoken 


_ for themselves, and as one girl so 


aptly phrased it in her concluding 
remarks, 

This, then, is our America of Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow, and a future we 
of the younger generation look forward 
to with happy expectation. 


State Activities 
(Continued from page 604) 

Lovett made a fine acceptance speech, 
showing a spirit of. dedication to 
carrying on the work of the National 
and State Society. Her speech in- 
cluded words of high praise for the 
administration of the retiring State 
Regent, Mrs. Frank Shramek. Mrs, 
Shramek was a candidate for the 
office of Vice President General, and 
everyone extended to her their best 
wishes for success. Maryland is most 
proud that Mrs. Shramek was elected 
to this office at Congress. She was 
also elected an Honorary State Regent 
at our Conference. 

The Conference was adjourned 
with the singing of Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds, all present joining hands 
during the singing. The colors were 
retired, and the 56th State Confer- 
ence was concluded. 

A coffee in honor of the newly 
elected Officers was held at the State 
Chapter House, 4701 Roland Ave., 
Baltimore. Miss Janet Black Thomas, 
Chairman of the Chapter House, and 
her committee were responsible for a 
lovely party. About 150 DAR mem- 
bers from all over the State enjoyed 
their hospitality—Mrs. William A. 
Perry, Jr., State Editor. 


CORRECTION 
On page 572 September issue of the 
Magazine the name of Mrs. F. A. 
Paul Ziesmer, State Treasurer of 
Pennsylvania was misspelled. 


Tennessee Soldiers in the Revolution 


Washington Co. Wills—1778-1819 
Early Marriages of Davidson & Blount Co., Tenn. 


by Penelope J. Allen, 


Order from—Mrs. L. W. McCown, 512 East Unaka Ave., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Price—$3.10 


CAPITOL FURS 


Paris—Washington 
1208 Gee St., N.W. 
RE 7-5454 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


BY 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 
GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Re 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Line- 
= of America” and other historical and gene- 
ical serial volumes. Correspondence or intef- 
views may be arranged in all parts of the United 
ates. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
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{he irginia Antique Show 


RECREATION CENTER 


Sponsor, John Alexander Chapter, DAR 


Freedoms Foundation 
(Continued from page 587) 


dation conceive of the Center as a 


source of faith and fact for all Amer- 
icans. The Center would: 

Provide a Research Library for edu- 
cators, students, editors, writers and others 
seeking to interpret and defend the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. 


Provide research facilities for group 
meetings and seminars on subjects related 
to free enterprise and the fundamentals of 
our Republic, for students, school curricu- 
lum directors, teachers, and labor and in- 
dustrial representatives. 


Provide adequate facilities for handling 
the growing Annual Awards programs and 
for better dissemination of award-winning 
materials. 


House the administrative headquarters 
for the Foundation’s continuing programs. 


Serve as a source of pride and inspira- 
tion to the millions who annually visit 
Valley Forge. 

The Freedoms Foundation concept 
was primarily devised by three men: 
They were Don Belding, then chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
Foote, Cone and Belding Advertising 
Agency of Los Angeles; Dr. Kenneth 
D. Wells, then Director of the Adver- 
tising Industry’s Economic Education 
Program and now President of Free- 
doms Foundation; and Edward F. 
Hutton, special partner of the E. F. 
Hutton Company, investment brok- 
ers. They envisioned the Foundation 
as a useful working tool to give 
broader national understanding to the 
great historic concepts of the Amer- 
ican Republic. 

Through the years the Founda- 
tion’s programs have increased in 
scope to the point where they now 
cover all parts of the Nation and al- 
most every facet of activity. In speak- 
ing of the Freedoms Foundation pro- 
grams F.B.I. Director J. Edgar 
Hoover said: 

The nation can be thankful for Free- 
doms Foundation which stands as a sen- 


tinel, as did our Revolutionary “freedom 
fighters” here at Valley Forge. 
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PROGRAMS 


Florida State 


“DeSota Lands”—Such might be the 
headline of a modern newspaper in 
Bradenton, Fla., each March during the 
DeSota Celebration, which commemorates 
the landing of Hernando deSota in 1539 
at Shaw’s Point near Bradenton. You will 
see the modern celebration as well as much 
of the beauty and history of Florida when 
your chapter reserves the Florida State 
Slide Program for one of its meetings. 


Kentucky State 


“The Daughter of the East and the 
Mother of the West”, Kentucky is com- 
prehensively presented to you through a 
35mm color slide program assembled and 
prepared by Miss Laura Dickerson, State 
Program Chairman. You will see Duncan 
Tavern, the restoration of the Kentucky 
State DAR Society; Ashland, the home 
of Henry Clay, will be on your tour; 
the cabin where Abraham Lincoln was 
born will be featured. Your trip to 
Kentucky will not be spent entirely in 
the past, however, for you will see much 
of the beauty and the promise of this 
state. 


Louisiana State 


Baton Rouge! New Orleans! We’re off 
for a tour ’of Louisiana. We'll see both 
the old and the new state capitol’s. We’ll 
visit the Oakley House and see original 
paintings by Audubon while he lived 
there. We'll tour the French Quarter of 
New Orleans. We'll be gay at Mardi 
Gras. Will you join us? pee 


Massachusetts State 


“Listen my children and you shall hear 
of the midnight ride of Paul Revere.” 
We might paraphrase Longfellow and say, 
“Reserve it now, my Daughters, and you 
shall see the midnight ride of Paul Revere” 
for that is now possible when your chapter 
sees the 35mm color slide program that 
covers the ground of that famous ride. 
Mrs. Paul S. Vaitses, State Program 
Chairman, has collected and prepared this 
program for your chapter’s use. 


The above programs may be rented 
for $1.50 each from the Program Office, 
NSDAR, 1776 D Street, N.W. Washing- 


1890 - 1958 


Price—$15.00 per copy. Order 
through Mrs. Frederick T. Morse, 
Box 3426, University Station, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. Checks should 
be made payable to the Treasurer 
Virginia DAR. 


NATION 
PUBLISHING 


Printer to America’s 
National Organizations 


Prints and mails the 
DAR Magazine 


1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. DEcatur 2-4014 


Take the ‘search’ out of RESEARCH 


GENEALOGICAL NEWSLETTER & 
RESEARCH AIDS 


A quarterly magazine, now seven years old, _ 
brimming with information on where to find — 
the family you want in what area, including — 
queries and other miscellaneous information. 


> 


$5.00 a year 


Inez Waldenmaier, Editor 
3023 Fourteenth Street, NW 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Subscription begins with the Spring 1961 issue. 
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Sybil Lodingson 


(Continued from page 580) 
Sybil found her way, down through 
Carmel, passing the spot where her 
statue now stands, going on to Maho- 
pac and around to Kent Cliffs, Farm- 
ers Mills, and back home through 
Stormville. It has been said that she 
covered 40 miles. There was no count 
of the number of times she called 
“The British are burning Dan- 
bury. The colonel is mustering the 
troops.” She warned the families to 
be ready to abandon their homes if 
the enemy should come their way. 
Col. Ludington was already mus- 
tering the men who had come in 
when Sybil arrived at daybreak, but 
he stopped long enough to help his 
daughter from the saddle with a great 
deal of pride and a silent prayer of 
thanksgiving for her safe return 
amidst loud cheers from the men for 
this brave girl. 
It was not long before more than 
400 motley-clothed but determined 
officers and men had assembled and 


were ready to start on their 25-mile 


tramp at the colonel’s command. 

At this same time General Tryon 
was comfortably established in the 
home of a Danbury Tory; his mis- 
sion had been a success, but he was 
not particularly happy. News had 
reached him that Continental troops 
and militia were advancing, and he 
also knew that the bulk of his men 
were hopelessly drunk. Fearing at- 
tacks from any direction he hastily 
made plans for retreat. His wagons 
filled with loot and the majority of 
his troops barely able to walk proved 
to be a great handicap, thus making 
it easier for the outnumbered minute- 
men to harass the retreating enemy. 

Colonel Ludington’s regiment ar- 
rived in time to join General Woos- 
ter’s forces at Ridgefield and helped 
to drive the redcoats back to their 
ships in Long Island Sound. 

But for Sybil Ludington’s midnight 
ride they would have been too late 
to help, and who knows what might 
have happened? 


The Treasure State—Land of the Shining Mountains—Montana. This beautiful State 
may be visited at your next chapter program through a most interesting set of 35-mm. 


color slides with script. 


Reserve the Montana State Program from the Program Office, 


NSDAR, 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Rental is $1.50. 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


BUILT IN 
NORGH-EAST AND NORTH-WE 
THIS SER TION 
THERE PASSED FANUARY 162 


} ALONG AME: EE OLD POST 


THROUGH 


A VALIANT SOLDIER OF FRANCE AND 
VOLUNTEER (FN THE CAUSE 
OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


HIS TABLET ERECEED BY THE 
CHARIS DAR 
1946 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS 


WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 


FREE.—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


WORD TO 
CHAPTER REGENTS . 


@ Will you help your State Magazine Chairman? 
38,000 members subscribe—149,000 do not. 
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@ Do YOUR members know there isa DARMagazine? 
ss @ ~At every meeting this year, will you display the Magazine? 
@ Appoint a chapter chairman who will solicit subscriptions? 
«The DAR M ine is for ALL of our memb Bees 
e agazine is ror or our me 
.0O per year in .0O per year in 196 
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organization. 


named for our great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. A stately room, done 
in Blue and Gold decor, and reflecting a new elegance in dining. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Mark W. Sweger, President 


Something New Has Been Added 
The COMMONWEALTH ROOM 


208-214 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
807 North Duke Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Department Store 
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“PomERoy's 


©, OOWNTOWN HARRISBURG GREAT DEPARTMENT STORE 
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cordially invites the 
Daughters of the American 


Revolution to our 


“AMERICANA” 


Ethan Allen furniture display 
and antique collection 
OCTOBER 9th-10th-1 Ith 


Wapside Inn 


Open year round 
Family owned and operated 


ALL HOME COOKING 
HAVEN & SONS 


CHATHAM CAPE COD MASS. 


a Telephone Chatham 8589 


VISITORS’ PAVILLON 


103 Griineburgweg 
Frankfurt/M., Germany 


Largest Silverware Outlet 


Please ask for our Special folder of Exclusive 
and useful Gifts and other catalogs sent to you 
GRATIS. Highest references from US Embassies 
and Military Personnel from all over the World. 


OCTOBER 1961 


50-STAR FLAGS 


All sizes and materials. 
State Flags and Flag Accessories. 
Write for new Colored Brochure 


K AND L SPECIALTIES 
2803 21st Street 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


BOOKS PUBLISHED! 
35 yrs. experience. 2,000 titles. Nat'l. Adv. Write: 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7918 Maxwell Ave. (Prompt report) Dallas 17, Texas 


FOR SALE 


“‘Washington Co. Tenn. Marriage Records and Wills 
1820’’. Published by State of 
. $7. 00. Order from: Mrs. Wa a 


Tenn. 


Your Book 
Published! 


If it has unusual possibilities, we will publish 
your book on a straight royalty or partial 
subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free re- 
port or write for Brochure DAR 
PAGEANT PRESS 
101 Fifth Ave., ‘New York 3, N. sc 


Greetings from 
Augustine Warner Chapter, DAR 
Gloucester, Virginia. 


Shockoe Hill Cemetery Records, Richmond, Virginia 
Vol. I—1822-1850. Size 8% x 11, indexed—$12.50 
A. Bohmer Rudd, 819 G St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
31 years experience 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box 604, Salisbury, N.C. 


MAIN BROTHERS OIL COMPANY, INC. 
318 Delaware Avenue 
Delmar, New Yor 


COATS OF ARMS. ALSO MAPSETANS: 
Jamestown 1607, $5.00; Mayflower, $10.00 
th Tunnell, 1 Jacobus Pl., New York 63, N.Y. 
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— 
extend a warm welcome to the Pennsylvania State Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution upon the occasion of their 65th = 
annual State Conference. And we extend a special invitation to visit the 
Commonwealth Room for a memorable luncheon or dinner in an 
q atmosphere so compatible with the historic background of your great = = «4% 
— 
Downtown Harrisburg’s Great | Boy. 
WELCOME TO 
And 
the 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST SERVICES 


The National Metropolitan Bank and its successor, American Security 
and Trust Company, have been the depository for the DAR since 1896. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Washington, D.C. 


@ Member Federal Reserve System 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 


We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 


BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 


GENEALOGICAL BOOK CO. 


(formerly Southern Book Co.) 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


ear Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 
to $500—with this winning plan that 
has been so successful in Ladies’ 
Clubs, Sunday School Classes, So- 
rorities, Lodges, etc. (Your club will 
have no outlays or money risks.) 
You and a re can offer 
Coastline Nylon Hosiery, a quality 
best seller. Supplies are sent ar 
you pay only after the merchandise 
is sold and the customer satisfied; 
unsold lots may be returned. We'll 
gladly send you all details and re- 
turnable samples to show at your 
next meeting. Please write and give 
name of organization, name, address 
of President and Treasurer. Mail a 
postcard TODAY! 


COASTLINE HOSIERY COMPANY 
Box 354—Dept 


Lewes, 


0. . 


DAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISING NEWS 


That big, gorgeous harvest moon is beaming right down on us this month, and we 
beaming right back with no tricks but lots of treats while we shout a BIG welcor 
back to our pages, sponsors so dear! 

Isn’t it wonderful news that this is the last issue of the Magazine without State spon 
sored advertising for some months to come? The response to our plea was not wi 
pennies from Heaven, but with the promise of dollars from the following State 
cieties volunteering to help sponsor the months indicated: November—Arizona. Decem 
ber—California and Florida. January—Arkansas, Louisiana, New Jersey, North Care 
lina, Oklahoma, West Virginia. February—Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, South Caroling 
Tennessee, Washington. March—Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Texas, speci 
project for the States in Northeastern Division, under the direction of Mrs. Ross H 
Currier, National Vice Chairman. April—District of Columbia, Maryland, Nebras 
Ohio, Oregon. Michigan has chosen May, and New York the June-July number. | 

While we’re about it, let’s not forget to PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS. Th 
is the best way to let them know we appreciate their support. 

Good old, reliable Miscellaneous Advertising saved the day for us this month, wit 
a total of $1,435.20, plus $3 for a mat. This month we really needed help, so speci 
thanks to Harrisburg Chapter, Pennsylvania, for $150 for three ads and the mat, an 
to Ruth Davidson Chapter, North Carolina, for the heraldry page. 

Special note to all State Chairmen: Your State and District meetings have begunj 
At each and every one of them do not overlook an opportunity to promote advertisin 
in our own DAR Magazine. This is purely a promotional committee, and you should 
be the lead-off promoter in your State. Have an exhibit table, a round-table discussio 
with chapter regents and chairmen, a special State project, a brunch or luncheo 
with a speaker from the field of professional advertising—in other words, sell o 
committee. You can do it. 

We're about to polish some nice, shiny red apples, hoping that the State Regent 
of the sponsoring States will call at our Magazine Advertising Office while in Wash# 
ington for the October National Board Meeting, and give us the pleasure of handin 
those apples to them in person. Really—no trick! A small, tangible “thank you 
for assuring a healthy year ahead for our advertising money tree. Room remains : 
some of the issues for additional advertising to increase the total for our report at 
Congress next April, so I'll bring some extra apples along, hoping to have addition 
States sign up for specific issues. 

Just remember—W.’-e C------ g O- Y-u I- 62. 
write and ask-me!!! 


If you forget what that means, j 


Justina B. (Mrs. GEorGE J.) WALZ 
National Chairman 
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